J. 


my absence. 


20,¢co fFozulation. 


| 


ke sifis, A Beuic- 
10U8 AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851. Till 1864 it was 
published in behalf of the Oongregational 
and Presbyterian Ohurches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the Genera! 

tion of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by oF 
Tux Paociri0’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 18&9 and 1890 Stephen 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, A. L. Van Blarcom, Joseph 
Hutchinson. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; without Partiality and witheat Hypocrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. ~*~ 


includes postage); if not paid -within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have. paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tux Pacuri0, No.7 
|} Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 
Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to Tas at once. 
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[For Tus Paorric. | 
JESUS, MY ROCK, SHIELD, LIFE. 


BY E, C, WILLIAMS, 


whem on life’s toils6me march, with weary 
eet, 
Fainting I droop beneath tke noondsy heat, 
And fee] that Lelp must come or else I die, 
Jesus, my Rock, to Thee I turn my eye. 
There, in the shadow of Thy blessed love, 
Kefreshed and strengthened, lifted far above 
All senee of trial, how sweet it is to hear 
My pr ae voice speak words of tenderest 
eer 


When hosts of sin encompass me about, 

And press the fight with fierce, ¢xultant 
shout, 

When my weak arm sinks nerveless in despair, 

Jesus, my Shield, I trust me to Thy care. 

Beneath the shelter of this sure retreat, 

— but safe, I clasp Thy nail-pierced 
eet. 

Satan mey rege, temptations fierce assail, 

Agairst ny Shield they rever can prevail 


And when alone upon the hither shore 

My soul stands waiting to be wafted o’er 

The sea of death, in that momentous hour 

Jesus, my Life, I triumph in thy power. 

All power to Thee in heaven and earth is 
given ; 

Nor fron Thy band can my £afe soul be riven. 

Because thou livest I know that I shall live | 

The deaihless life Thyself alone canst give. 


Ban Francisco. 


FROM BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DR. E, P. THWING. 


*Across the Continent! It is a vivid 
object lesson. Twenty five states and a) 
fart of Canada were seen in the round 
trip. An impressive idea is thus gained 
of the territorial greatness of this coun- 
try and of its smzézing material resources, 
What about its moral life? The Sunday 
spent at San, Francisco was desecrated 
by noisy parade and disgusting displays 
of beer-crinking and dancing on the 
part of those who were aliens, not in 
birth lore, but in heart and life. The 
next Sunday was spent in the capital of 
Montana— Helena. 

The sound of military music and the 
rush of crowded electric and steam cars 


through the streets broke in upon the 


stillness of the Sabbath. Yesterday was 
the first day after our return to the "City 
of Churches,” and again the clash of 
cymbals and the beat of drum, and the 
flare of trumpet at the out-door concert, 
told ne that the struggle for Sunday con- 
certs had resulted in an easy victory dur- 
Rev. Dr. Storrs re- 
signed his brief commission as one of 
the managers of the Park not a day too 
scon, ltis a trying position for ore 
who has strong moral convictions, He 
withdiew betore I left Brocklyn from 
the «ffice of Commissioner, or “Park 
Petitioner,” as be called it, when he found 
himself fettered. The question of Sun- 
day legislation is a vexatious one, as are 
those of the saloon, Romish aggression, 
and other matters pressing upcn the at- 
tention of cur States East and. West. 

_ ‘The vital importance of Home Mis- 
sions is felt by me more deeply than 
ever now, coming from the far East, 


into which we are introducing our moral | 


life as well as our material civilization. 
The unity of human interests, the soli- 
darity of the race and so the solemn re- 
spensibilily that rests on English-speak- 
ing pecple as a regrant power in the 
world’s civilization to-day, ccmeto be 
understood by me after a tour, not of 
the continent alone, but of a gocd part 
of the globe. | 

Oftentimes on the Pacific last year my 
eye noticed the words of Paul, which 
the Oriental and Occidental Steamsbip 
Cempany made a trade mark, 
“Quis segarabil?” There is, inaeed, 
a ccmmericial fellowship which should 
not bkeruptured. There are still higher 
national political ties, but, pre-eminently, 
moral considerations which should be 
emphasized, inthe nurture of which the 
nations are at cnce cemented to each 
other ard to Christ, their ccm mon king. 
May Gcd help us in America to be loyal 
to Cur ancestial training and true to the 
unchanging principles of bis Word, in the 
recognition of which alone is the sure 
guarantee of national perpetuity. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES, 


The Rey. S. W. King has retired from 
the pa:torate of the Church of the Cov- 
enant, Classon Avenue, to go to Bay: 
Shore. He cculd say as I did, in leav- 
ing the same field in 1879—tbat “for 
tke space of three years” te bad toilful- 
ly lacred with this church, the cnly 
Pictestant crganizaticn in a district with 
Brccklyn in a for- 
mer geresation was the “Cily of 
Churches,” but its ratio now is one-fifth 
(kat cf ccuntry towns, I spent scme 
time in a busy port on the Hudson, where 
the average is one church to 500 people. 
Here it is abcut one to 1,500. Rev. 
Dr, Giiffibs of Boston yesterday closed 
bis mc nth’s supply at Central church, Dr. 
Bekiends, Surday morning, and at Be- 
tkesda Chapel, evenings. Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt of Minneapolis preacbed on the 
“Fullness of Christ” at Washington Ave- 
nue, He gave bymn tinrkers a castiga- 
ticn as Le 1€ad the lyric, ‘Jesus, Lover of 
My Scul,” Wesley wrete: | 


‘‘ Raise me, fellen; cheer me, faint; 
Hea) me, sick; and lead me, blind. 


| 


Such alterations, it has been justly 
said, show a lower type of Christian life. 
Rev. Dr. Gifford of Boston discoursed 
at the Memorial church on the “Choral 
Greeting” (II Peter i:5-7). The frag- 
ments of three congregations made one 
gocd one. Outside the churches tens of 
thousands crowded the beer-shops and 
seashore, baseball grounds and other 
places of amusement and of dissipation. 
Again the question to the Church of 
Christ in America returns, ‘What ‘are 
you going to do about it?” 

August 4, 1890. 


LETTER FROM REY. W. F. BICK- 
FORD. 


DEAR BROTHER: THE PAciric is a 
welcome visitor here in our Eastern re- 
treat. We were three weeks without it; 
now it comes regularly. We had a pleas- 
ant journey home, arriving one day 
ahead of schedule time, Took on the 
fast mail near Ogden and flew a thou- 
sand miles, We had a delightful sojourn 
in Chicago. We reached Massachusetts 
June roth, and for a whole month. we 
have listened to the song of the robin 
and the bobolink. We have been nearly 
four weeks in Maine. The season is de- 
lightful. We enjoy the summer even 
more than we anticipated. That is a 
very strong statement, but I maintain it. 
I attended the Monday Club at Boston 
three weeks ago, It is surprising to a 
Western man how many good things that 
sedate and conservative body can crowd 
into one short hour, I have preached 
every Sabbath but one since we left Cal- 
iforniz—twice at By field, Mass., where, I 
fitted for college, and (twice at our old 
home here in Maine. 

We are all benefitting from the change 
of climate. There has been no very 
warm weather, though we have had very 
little need of “two coats,” as we were 
wont to do at the Golden Gate. We 
have felt no earthquakes here, but thun- 
der-storms are frequent, and scme. of 
them—let us say—interesting. We had 
one last week which you doubtless 
heard of even in California. Many 
trees, barns, houses and other buildings 
were laid low, and some fatalit’es re- 
sulted. Your correspondent, his wife 
and son, were out in that cyclone—al- 
most out. We were riding hcmeward in 
the afternoon, while a black cloud, reach- 
ing about one-third around the horrizon, 
came slcwly on behind. We hoped to 
reach home before it struck us; but as 
we emerged from a long piece of forest, 
the tempest was almost on us—a fearful 
sight. A house was near, but a barn 
nearer. 

We entered without ceremony the very 
instant the stcrm Lurst with all its fury. 
The strongest of us held the doors with 
the energy of desperation; the youngest 
wailed lustily and the rest said: ‘his 
barn will go down! It’s going, I tell 
you!” ‘Ike cattle lowed and stamped; 
the barn creaked and snapped; koards, 
fences, tinware, etc., went rattling by and 
over us, Our safety depended on keep- 
ing the dcors up, so we joined forces at 
that doubtful point. That was the tableau 
when the fury of the storm subsided, about 
ten minutes later. The only loss was a 
parasol dropped from the wagon, and a 
straw bat whisked cut of the half-open 
doors. Wewere thankful to get cff safe. 
One would live a long time in California 
and meet with no such experience as 
tbat. They have no tornadoes there, 
nor anything sufficient to rufflethe surface 
of a quiet life: Occasional mutterings 
of distant thunder in January, and now 
and then a gentle earthquake, is all one 
need fear (or hope for, just as he happens 
to regard those things). We shall miss 
the ‘sweet irfluences” of the Golden 
Gate, and the many friends ard brethren 
there, But pleasant memories will often 
revive the vision, and we will walk with 
them by faith. W, F. Bickrorp, 

East DixmonT, Me., July 19, 1890, 


CLERICAL INFALLIBILITY. 


All Protestants bave heard stfficient 
opposition to the infallibility of the Pope 
cf Rcme, but none ever bear of the in- 
fallibility of tte popes of Congregational 
churches. In the days of the Long Par- 
liament, when the lower clergy revclted 
from the control of the bishops and fav- 
ored a Presbytery, they desired to be 
each a1uler. When Charles II let out 
2,0co of these men, who bad once been 
clergy of the Church of England, they 
were on the world witk out means of sup- 
port. Many of them came to America 
and became pastors of the Congrega- 
tional churches, and began to scheme for 
transferring everything Ccngregational 
over tothe Presbyterian Church, as soon 
as tbat Church was started in Maryland 
and New Jersey. They founded the sem- 
jiparies and literary institutions of New 
England to perpetuate a literary and ec- 
clesiastical aristocracy.’ Théy have be- 
trayed our churches, step by step, all 
the way across the continent. They have 
received their support frcm churches 


they have betrayed. 


Germany manufactures over £2,000,- 
goo worth of toys every year. op 


CHICAGO. 


Thirty-six years ago this coming Dec- 
ember, with a wife, and four children un- 
der six years, we came to Chicagoen 
route for Davenport, Iowa, the termibus 
of the Rock Island Railroad. The 
track was completed to the river at that 
point, that summer, St. Louis and 
Burlington, Iowa, were the only other 
points reached by rail. The part (walls) 
of the then great Illinois Central depot 
that could not burn, are still standing. 
It was then a rough-and-ready, straggling 
town of some 40,000 people. While 
uninteresting in most respects, promise 
abounded. Every one had faith in it, 
and real estate was high. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING'S 


First rays were welcomed in the long 
anticipated Icok upon the great river, 
well called ‘Father of Waters.” Can any 
one say, all in all, that it is not ¢he river. 
of the earth. It was eventful to us asa 
family. Charming New England (unspeak- 
ably dear to us then, more so to-day) 
was forever behind. We were of Puri- 
tanic ancestry in every sense, direct from 
the Mayflower. Wife and husband were 
from homes of a vigorously sustained 
family altar, a wide-open and well- 
thumbed Bible, and abounding hard 
work—sixteen years’ experience in the 
old Jonathan Edwards church, North- 
ampton, Mass. The back-ground of 
this church experience was enlivened 
and intensified by an outpost mission ex- 
perience of always two, and commonly 
three, nights in a week, of cottage prayer 
and paper-mill village meetings. ; 
THE COMING WEST 


Was a life of Christian service for which 
we had never failed to hunger, and both 
of us were fully agreed in this. We had 
closed an eminently successful business 
career of fourteen. years — apprentice, 
journeyman and contractor—at house- 
building. Manual training ought to be 
good (if not,as good) preparation for a. 
life of Christian usefulness as a college 
and seminary, experience. The success 
in the New England business was a year 
of settling up, completing in full detail, 
and coming away owing a full one thou- 
sand dollars, every cent of which was 
paid, priccipal and interest, and mainly 
from a salary of six hundred dollars per 
year in Sunday-School mission duty. . 


HAD THE ONE THOUSAND ra 


Been in pocket instead of indebtedness,’ 
and invested in land in this second 
American city, it would have been an 
easy thing for us, as a family, to have 
been many times millionaires, Several 
that I know well are such, and one with 
whom I’ve pleaded often for money, 
whose millions are counted by the hand- 
fuls (ten), turned away with nothing. 
Once he gave five dollars. His wife 
piteously said, “Don’t tell any one.” Af- 
ter two years in Iowa I was called to 
Chicago, because of a railway disaster 
involving my family en route East. 
Eight days in this then being lifted (rais- 
ed to grade) city were days of intense 
interest. Accompanied my family by 
lake as far as Milwaukee; they went on 
to New England. This trip involved a 
change from the treeless prairies of 
Iowa, to the charmingly wooded districts 
of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. The 
long-locked-for relinquishment of busi- 
ness for a life of religious business had 
come, and Ripon was my point of de- 
parture. 
DURING THE THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


Of itineration, with more than a half-mil- 
lion miles of travel, I have been in and 
about and around Chicago twenty 
years, within an hour by train, three of 
those years in its heart. My years of 
house-building and study of architecture, 
with some degree of mechanism and ah 
intense love of building (Paul talked of 
Master building), I have studied Chica- 
go diligently. ‘The small elevation from 
the lake gave immense impulse to all’ 
that centers (in the business sense) ij 
“He that overcometh shall inherit 
things.” It was practically lifting a city 
of near four-score thousand people si 
feet into the air Those of us who 
member the days of up and down stai 
will never forget its expensiveness an 
attending difficulties. This was the 
ginning of 

DOING GREAT THINGS, 
And they have been done ever sing 
till they seem to be done with ease. [| 
leading citizens are certainly men | 
great ideas, large enterprise and lop 
sighted. Nothing can be more strikip 
than the masterly wisdom and wondes 
fully economical forecast in provi 
ing the three divisions of the ci 
with the grandly broad acres f 
the immense. public parks. Th 
parks are united by a stretch of charm 
ingly kept boulevards, which afford a 
unbroken ride of over thirty miles of t 
very best driving track. The Soe 
Drive (it is under way), when complete 
up the lake as far as Lake Forest (30° 


hbabies, quite small, and though 


| 


a park system. World touring, I jour- 
neyed with observant eye, and studied 
cities in all lands, and my inside views 
of Chicago and the men (under God) 
who have made it, compels me to feel 
that it is to be, and rapidly growing into, 
second place, next to London. As to 
blocks and homes, it has already exceed- 
ed all rivals, Skyward the steel struc- 
tures go on till one, eighteen stories, now 
being erected involves no astonish- 
ment. 

The Woman’s Temperance Temple, 
in large part the conception and out- 
growth of that grand brain and grander 
heart (that knows much about, ‘Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of 
it are the issues of life’) of Mrs. Matilda 
Carse, is to be fourteen stories. 

The corner of Monroe and La Salle 
is to be the corner in Chicago—Woman’s 
corner. A daily W. C, T. U. prayer- 
meeting isto be held, dedicated with 
the building, as permanent as the granite 
of which the great structure is to be 
built. A $50,000 stone foundation for 
a business block put in five years ago is 
all coming Out, to give room for a 


TEMPERANCE RESTAURANT, 


Such as we have never seen. A steel 
(steel rails) foundation goes deeper 
down. The advance in real estate in 
this locality abundantly warrants this 
change and largeexpenditure. The best 


judgment of the wisest men approves 


this woman’s enterprise. The women 
believe that “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.” It’s a sorrow, hu- 


| miliation and shame that in our great 


auditorium hotel, costing four millions, 
the most expensive and best on earth, 
the saloon should be the most central, 
easiest of access, with most people com- 
pelled to pass by it, indeed, through it. 
It is the most brilliant, most expensively 
furnished saloon, possibly in the world, 
There will be a tremendous unlikeness 
between two of Chicago’s most famous: 
buildings, K. A, BuRNELL. 

| To be continued. 


-THE SHAME OF GOING TO CHURCH. 


REV, GEO, H. LEE, 


-Hete’s how it was: Mrs. A. was a 
member and regular attendant. She. 
loved to be at the services, even locked 
forward tothe Sabbath during all the 
week, and she tried to get others to go, 
too, She invited them a second, a 
third, atenth time; indeed, she never 
wearied of lovingly asking others to go 
with her, One neighbor she used to ask 
was Mrs. B, But Mrs. B. had two 
she 
would gladly have gone, she felt she 
could not take the babies with her, yet 
had no one to leave them with ; for it 
never entered the mind of Mrs. A. to 
say, ‘Let me stay with the babies while 
you take my place at church.” But of- 
ten had Mrs, B. wished she would say 
that, and felt she never could go unless 
some one would kindly do so. But 
Mrs. A. never did it, and lost a splen- 
did chance of serving the Lord, of rest- 
ing a weary mother, and of giving a 
hungry soul a place at the feast of di- 
vine service. So Mrs, A. went to 
church, and Mrs, B. fell out of the way 
of going, all because the former never 
thought of staying with the babies. and 
letting a neighbor go once ina while. 
Reader, can’t you and.I prove the 
beartiness of our invitations to God’s 
house by doing what deeds wecan to 
give others a chance to go? 

Here is another instance : The pastor 
missed Deacon J. from church in the 
morning. Monday he called on the 
deacon. “Sick yesterday? We missed 
you.” ‘Yes; well, guess where I was,” 
“I couldn’t do it.” “Well, I was driv- 
ing horse-car No. 38.” Driving a borse- 
car on the Lord’s day?” “Yes. The way 
of it was this: James Smith drives that 
car, and as I rode home Saturday night 
on the platform, and asked him as usual 
if he couldn’t manage to get out to 
church the next day, he said he didn’t 
see how he could unless he could get 
some one'to drive his car for him, and 
he had no idea of any one who would, 
and anyhow couldn’t afford to pay him. 
So I told him I’d do the job for him, 
and I did it. As a result, he and his 
family all dressed up and went to church, 
and had rest and blessing. I don’t ap- 
prove of horse-cars on Sunday, but I’ll 
drive James’ car every time he will let 
me, if he and his family will go to the 
Lord’s house, and who knows but all 
that family may be saved? Am I not 


| right, pastor?” Tears filled the pastor’s 
:| eyes, and he could only give his broth- 


er’s hand a warm pressure and turn 
away, with a new idea of how to im- 
prove the Lord’s day and fill up the 
house of God. 


Congress would do well to make an 


| 


appropriation of ten dollars to cut the 


miles), will be of its kind superior to any- 
thing existing. 
IT IS BUT THE TRUTH 


To say that no-city in the world has suc 


4 the 


Mr. Sanford and paid for by the mer- 
chants of other days would then look in- 


grass and clean up the grounds around , Vote 
post« fice, Those trees planted by 


Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PAOIFIv. 


The 


PresipENT—Miss Lucy M. Fay, gor Sutter street, San 


Francisco. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS—Mrs. J. K. McLean, Mrs. W. C. 
Pond, Mrs. J. M. Parker, Mrs, W. H. Scudder, Mrs, 


Galen M. Fisher. 


NOTICE. 


The annual meeting of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch W: B. M. P. will be held 
at the First Congregational church, Oak- 
land (Dr. McLean’s), corner Twelfth 
and Clay\ streets, Friday, August 15th, 
at 2:30 and7:30Pp.M. Tea will be 
provided for delegates between the ses- 
sions. Gentlemen friends of Y. L. B. 
are cordially invited to the evening 
meeting. A. KERRELL, 


Recording Secretary. 
OUR AUGUST MEETING. 


The W. B. M. P. met at the East 
Oakland [Pilgrim] Congregational 
church. Some of the ladies had never 
before seen the building, but a year old, 
and were charmed with its beautiful inte- 
rior and convenient appointments. The 
lecture room, where our meeting was 
held, opened through wide folding doors 
into another large, pleasant room, seated 
with tiny red chairs; doors on the right 
connected with pastor’s study, and the 
church kitchen, amply fitted up with 
first-class range and other housewifely 
comforts. Pilgrim auxiliary members in 
its membership, several long-time friends 
of the Woman’s Board, and though so 
recent an organization, has raised a hun- 
dred dollars this year for our treasury. 

In assembling at Pilgrim church for 
our August meeting, we missed our lov- 
ed President, Miss L. M, Fay, and were 
greatly saddened by the thought that she 
had resigned her < ffice, and would prob- 
ably not meet with us soon again—if 
ever, _ For eight years she has been one 
of us, Her voice has.led us times with- 
out number tothe “throne of grace”; 
her heart has. been burdened with the 
burdens which our hearts were carrying; 
her place it will be very bard to fill. 

A disappointment came in the ab- 
sence of our first Vice-President, Mrs. 
McLean, but that she was unavoidably 
detained we all should have known 
without the messenger and the message 
sent by her, Mrs. W. H. Scudder pre- 
sided, and gave the meeting an informal 
and enthusiastic turn, which was very 
enjoyable. A small Scudder, Eric 
Goodwin by name, likewise presided, 
seated in a chair at his mother’s side. 

Mrs. S. S. Smith, for whose recovery 
and return to us we are very grateful, 
read the minutes of the three last meet- 
ings. Mrs, Cole read the monthly ac- 
count of funds. 


FINANCES—ATTENTION ! 


Cash on hand August 1st, $1,831.09. 
Auxiliaries, where are your treasurers? 
and how are your treasuries? All 
funds for this year’s appropriations 
must reach Mrs. Cole during the pres- 
ent month—August. We are pledged 
for five thousand dollars, and must not 
fall short! We depend on you! Shall 
our missionaries be obliged to give up 
their work? Never! “See ye to it, 
and that at once !”’ | 

The next order of business was the 
reading by Mrs. Smith of Miss Fay’s 
resignation. | 

MISS FAY’S RESIGNATION, 


Mrs. S. S. Smith, Secretary—My 
Dear Mrs. SMITH: “With regret be- 
yond expression I offer my resignation 
as President of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions for the’ Pacific, which is com- 
pelled by my return to Massachusetts 
after eight years of delightful service 
with you in the work of foreign missions. 

“The hours of tender fellowship with 
the beloved Executive Committee, the 
social occasions where the hospitality of 
our fellow-workers has been enjoyed in 
different churches; the public meetings, 
where responsive faces that will never be. 
forgotten by me gave comfort in times 
of discouragement, and where voices 
were heard in prayer, whose echo will al- 
ways linger in my soul; the anniversarics 
where the auxiliaries from near and far 
assembled, and where the oneness of our 
work was.so joyfully realized as we look- 
ed cff together to distant mission fields 
and onward to the certain triumph of 
our Redeemer—all these experiences 
have become a sacred memory. | | 

**May the Lord bless: His work for ‘all 
the world,’ which He has committed to: 
your hands, and, in the near future, may 
such answers be given to your prayers 


and ¢fforts as will be a foretaste of heav- |. 


en’s fruition and glory! With a grateful 
sense of your unfailing kindness, I am 
yours in Christian love, 2 
“Lucy M. Fay, 
“]_OwELL, Mass., July 7, 1890.” 


The following resolutions, as read by 
Mrs. Jewett, were adopted by rising 


“Resolved, That we accept with deep 


home. She has given of herself and her 
time so freely in the interest of the 
Board, and with so much of wisdom and 
enthusiasm, that we do not know how to 
spare her. Under her skillful leader- 
ship, the Woman’s Board of the Pacific 
bas made an advance all along the line. 
Many new auxiliaries have been formed 
—our Northern branch, our Young La- 
dies’ Branch, our Southern Branch, have 
all come into being. Miss Fay held us 
steadily to an increase of effort year 
by year. Her faith, energy and ¢xecu- 
tive ability bave secured for our Board 
large results, and the cause of foreign 
missions on this Western Coast loses 
much in her removal. 

“She has endeared herself so thorough- 
ly to us all, we are sad indeed at the 
thought of our personal loss ! 

The many times that we have ‘taken 
sweet counsel together’ of things per- 
taining to the Master’s kingdom are 
past, but-the kingdom remains, for it 
and its progress in the world, she and 
we, though separated, will work with 
new consecration, as we realize that it is 
to ‘come’—‘not by might nor by pow- 
er, but by my spirit,’ saith the Lord 
of hosts.” 

An informal discussion then followed of 
a new plan for the anniversary as propos- 
ed by the Executive Committee. Mrs. 
Donaldson, Mrs. Sadler, Mrs. Armstrong 
and others expressed themselves very 
strongly in its favor. A unanimous vote 
was taken by which it was decided that at 
the usual time of the annual meeting, in 
September, an all-day and evening meet- 
ing should be held combining the annu- 
al meeting and anniversary. It is hoped 
that as many auxiliaries as possib'e will 
be represented by delegates, and all will 
work together to make the occasion 
most enthusiastic and inspiring. The 
date fixed is September 4th, and the 
place is Plymouth church, San Francis- 
co, Delegates will be provided with en- 
tertainment. One lady said in discuss- 
ing the new plan: “This is the way I 
long have sought.” We hope many will 
find the way September 4th to Ply- 
mouth. The annual reports, annual 
election of cfficers, good music, papers, 
a question-drawer to be conducted by 
Mrs, J. H. Warrer, will give us a full 
day, happily to be “broken” by a social 
lunch with the ladies of Plymouth 
church, to which all delegates are invit- 
ed. The evening programme is also to 
be full of good things. Be sure and 
leave September 4th, free for foreign 
missions ! 

Mrs. Galen M, Fisher. will represent 
our work before the General Association 
at Santa Rosa. 


MISSIONARY LETTERS. . 


We heard from Miss Perkins of India, 
Mrs, A. H. Smith of China, and from 
Miss Denton of Japan, through letters 
from some of her pupiJs, Mrs, Scudder 
introduced Miss Perkins’ letter by speak- 
ing of the fact that ‘Mother Scudder,” 
now thirty-six years in India, had writ- 
ten of her special adaptation to work 
in that country. The veteran mission- 
ary welcomed and rejoiced in the win- 
someness and energy of the younger. 
Miss Perkins’ letter was a home letter, 
and all the more. delightful. She spoke 
of most encouraging. congregations at~ 
tending her mother’s preaching, and of 
the sending of a foreign missionary from 
India to Africa. “Mack has gone to 
Africa to preach toa band of India’s 
people living there,” 

Many evidences of the Spirit’s pres- 
ence seem to be given these earnest 
workers at Mandapasalai, They entreat 
our prayers for stilf greater manifesta- 
tions, 

Mrs. Dickinson delighted us by taking 
a chair in our midst, and reading her- 
self a recent letter from her daughter, 
Mrs.Smith. This letter described the 
conference at Shanghai—of all the Chris- 
tian workers in China. A most memor- 
able occasion! It is twelve years since 
the last one was held. This conference 


contained in its membership of four - 


hundred and thirty, representatives of 
forty religious societies, ‘The confer- 
ence was in session two weeks, and dis- 
cussed many vital questions through de- 
bate upon sixty papers. Much time was 
given to discussing the best way of pre- 
senting the Bible to the people of China. 
Mrs. Smith spoke of the fall of the four 
hundred members from the bamboo plat- 
form upon which they had gathered to 
have a photograph taken; fortunately, no 
one was hurt. The strong appeal sent 
out by this conference for more young 
lady workers was published in this. col- 
umn last weck. 

Mrs. Dickinson, soon to leave us for 
Washington, spoke of her delight in be- 
ing able to attend the missionary meet- 
ings, and thanked the ladies present for 
their often expressed appreciation of 
Mrs. Smith’s letters. Another “mother 
in Israel,” over eighty-three years of age 


—Mrs. Hawley—was called upon fora 
few words, and spoke of the faith and 
earnestness shown by the prayers of the 


regret the resignation of our loved Presi- | converts from heathenism, We had a 


dent, Miss L. M. Fa;—a step made im-| good meeting, in which many voices 


perative by her return to her Eastern ‘ were heard, and much interest felt. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
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THE PactFic: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepNEsDAY, AUGUST 13, 1890, 


MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES. 


‘YOLO BOLO,” COAST RANGE. 


Dear PaciFic: Perhaps some of your 
readers may be interested in mountain 
experiences, so I will relate mine. Let 
me say in advance to any one who con- 
templates such a trip, provide yourself 
with overalls and jacket, for otherwise 
the chaperral and other brush will tear 
your clothes to pieces. : 

My objective point was the Yolo 


Bolo mountains, in the middle coast 


range. I took the railroad for Red 
Bluff, and left the next morning early by 
the Nayfork stage for Snyders, fifty-two 
miles distant. The day was warm, and 
some parts of the road being rough, I 
was quite tired when I got there. The 
“Yolo Bolo,” or “Boly,” are generally 
snow-capped, and can be seen from Red 
Bluff. Our course was almost due West. 
For some time we passed through good 
farming land, but afterwards it was hilly, 
with patches of oak and other trees, be- 
ing mostly only fit for grazing purposes. 
There is one capitalist farm, of some 
thousands of acres, belonging to a Mr. 
Blossom, which is reported to be very 
successful, From this we passed through 
the region of the “bald hills,” which do 
not seem to be much utilized for agri- 
cultural purposes, but may be for graz- 
ing. The road gradually ascends up the 
mountains, and much of the time passes 
through the b2ds of creeks, which in the 
summer time are dry, but in the rainy 
season are formidable brooks, When 
we arrived at the Begum creek, we 
found a good-sized stream, and it was 
bridged. This creek joins the middle 
fork of the Cottonwood Creek not far 
from the bridge, and makes a large sup- 
ply of water for the Cottonwood, The 
wagon road is only some three years 
old, and is ingeniously made in several 
places on the precipitous sides of the 
mountains. 

AsI wanted to get into the moun- 
tains, I had to stay at Snyders until they 
could send a man with me, so my 4th 
of July was a very quiet day. The next 
morning I got a man to go with me to 
bring back my horse, and we came back 
for some six miles, where we struck a 
horse trail-up into the mountains. In 
about two miles we passed through a 
mountain valley settled on by a Mr. Nel- 
son ; then we had a very steep trail up 
another mountain ridge for some five 
miles farther to another valley, where it 
was my intention to stay. This same val- 
ley can be reached from another trail, 
some five miles lower down, and is the 
old mountain trail from Red Bluff to 
Eureka, in Humboldt county, much used 
in the old mining days. I went over 
this several times in order to get mail 
matter, which was left in a box on the 
roadside. The view from the crest of 
the range over which the trail goes is 
magnificent. Mount Shasta’s white’ 
peak can be seen, also Lassen’s peak in 
the Sierra Nevada, and, a very ex‘ended 
view over the “bald hills,” which looked 
from this height like a rolling sea; also 
down the valley of the Sacramento river. 
When the air was clear I used to delay 
to enjoy this view. It will not do to 
leave the trail and try to cut off the dis- 
tance, for one will likely come to grief, 
and have his clothes torn and his limbs 
scratched. In one of these experiences 
I found I had to keep my hands and 
arms busy in shoving the limbs of the 
chaperral and manzanita bushes aside. 
Sometimes my mule had a mind of his 
own and tried to press through, while I 
who was higher up had to contend with 
the limbs, but he could pass through. 
I felt at one time as if I would be like 
Abso!om, not hanging by my hair, but by 
my arms, and my mule passing on, ~ 

This region of ‘country is used as cat- 
tle ranges in the winter season, and all 
of it is Government or railroad land, 
used by any one who first appropriates 
it, there being a certain comity among 
cattle men not to interfere with one an- 
In the summer time the cattle 
men drive their cattle into the higher 
mountains, appropriating any small val- 


_ ley and mountain streams, so that really 


nearly all of the mountains are used. 
There is an abundance of oak and pine 
timber, quite high up in the mountains, 
but it would be impossible to bring | 
it down to the lower country. | 

We arranged an expedition to go 
trout fishing on Well’s Creek, taking 
camping material to stop over night. 
The trail there was a hard one, over a 
high mountain range. We had an early 
supper, left a good fire burning and 
spread our blankets early, glad to go to 
sleep, as we wished to commence fishing 
as early as possible, After a cup of 
coffee we started for the creek, We saw 
plenty of trout, but they did not bite 
well; yet we caught enough to make 
a good breakfast. di 

Another day we concluded to ascend 
“Begum Peak,” which is an isolated 
mountain with a distinct conical top, 
and which can be seen from, Red Bluff. 
We first ascended a lower point, where 
we had a good view of the canyon through 
which the Begum creek fluws. The 
ridges of the mountains and the 
valleys deep, and narrow between them, 
all covered with trees and chaparral, 
made one shudder to look down upon 
them, but the sight was one long to 
be remembered. I was once in the 
Blue mountains back of Sydney in Aus- 
tralia, and visited a place called ‘‘Gov- 
ett’s Leap,” where a large section of 
country had apparently sunk, and we 
looked down on the tops of the trees 
quite far down below us, but not as deep 
and rocky as the Yosemite Valley. 

We now made the effort to ascend the 
Begum Peak, The trail has overgrown, 
and the limbs of the chaparral and man- 


zanita bent down by last winter’s heavy 
snow. We finally got in the open near 
the base of the rocky peak. Thestones 
were bare and looked as if they might 
have been laid by. man; after passing 
through some loose sand or disintegrated 
granite, we climbed these rocks, many of 
them with large Boles in them like 
water-worn stones, but the holes were 
large enough for several persons to lie in; 
suddenly we came to the topmost rock, 
perhaps twenty five feet square and al- 
most perfectly flat on top with perpen- 
dicular sidess We climbed an oak tree 
growing in a crevice, and..swung our- 
selves from one of its limbs over on the 
top of the rock. 

The lady that was with us was quite 
as nimble as any one, and managed it 
better than I did. What a prospect was 
spread out before us! In front to the 
northeast was the conical, snow-covered 
peak of Mount Shasta, perhaps one 
hundred and twenty-five miles distant. 
Back of us to the South was the snowy 
peaks of “Yolo Bolo,” Winitz mountains 
were to the northwest, and to the south- 
east the Sacramento valley was visible 
for one hundred and fifty miles, We 
gazed with awe and admiration at the 
beautiful and extended view. It is not 
often that one can enj y such a sight. 
We looked down upon the nearer moun- 
tain crests, and the wavy “bald hills” 
until we were warned that is was time to 
start forhome. In going up to the sum- 
mer palace of the Emperor of. Brazil at 
Petropolis, one has an extended view of 
the bay of Rio Janeiro, and of the Cor- 
covado mountain and the Sugar Loaf 
mountain, but there is not so. much of 
near-by mountain view ashere. There 
was another trip I wanted to take, as it 
was reported to me there were plenty of 
trout in the Begum creek, but to get 
there was almost an impossibility. We, 
however, arranged to go, and followed 
the trail for some time towards Begum 
Peak, then ascended a high ridge of 
a spur of’ the mountains to the south of 
the peak. On each side there wasa 
deep valley, and the sides of the moun- 
tain very precipitious, making one feel 
that if your mule should slip, both rider 
and mule would roll down inevitably for 
about a quarter of a mile into the gulch 
below. As we advanced, we found our 
trail quite overgrown with the chaporral, 
making it very hard to distinguish it, 
and much harder to get thronghit, I 
confess I was sorry I had made the at- 
tempt, and asked my guide if it was 
safe, whether he was certain there was a 
trail. It was like walking on the ridge 
of a ten-story house, and looking down 
into the very narrow street below. 

It did not seem to me that it was pos- 
sible to get down to the creek, the loca- 
tion of which was quite discernable. 
We, however, pushed through the chap- 
atral, gradually descending until we were 
near the point where the creek was in- 
tersected by a stream from the valley or 
gorge at the base of the ridge over which 
our trail lay. I was rather nervous about 
being on the back of my mule while de- 
scending such a steep grade, and walked 
leading him. When within some sixty 
feet of the creek the loose granite sand 
gave way under my feet, andI fell down 
on my back, still holding the mule’s bri- 
dle, but he was sliding down on me. I 
grasped a young sprout of a tree at my 
head, and held on to it, calling to my 
guide to come and help me, as it was im- 
possible for me to move. Whenhe came 
he led my mule off and tried to lift me 
up out of the loose gravel, but it was 
hard worx, as I could not possibly assist 
him. Finally he got me up to the base 
of the tree just above my head, where I 
rested and surveyed the situation, won- 
dering how I could get down. As my 
boots were very slippery, and ‘the guide’s. 
had large hob-nails in the soles, he pro- 
posed giving me his boots, and he went 
on ‘his stocking feet. Had I not been 
able to hold on to the bush, or had it 
broken, I could not have prevented my- 
self from rolling down the steep decliv- 
ity into the Begum, and possibly broken 
some limbs on the rocks in the creek, 
which is quite wide and deep. I finally 
got over this dangerous place of loose 
sand, and reached the creek, where. I 
found my mule. 

I told my guide I would not return the 
way we came, and inquired if there was 
a trail up and over the mountain on the 
other side, for'I would rather go another 
way although twice as far. ‘ I did not 
feel much like fishing, and would have 
sold out my right to any enthusiastic fol- 
lower of Isaac Walton at a very low 
price. We, however, arranged our lines 
and fished, catching enough for a good 
supper. 

We had a very steep, rocky trail on 
the other side of the creek, but we man- 
aged to get safely to the crest of that 
tidge. What a sight to look down into 
the gorge where the Begum flows, to see 
the falls and the rapids and the high 
mountains on every hand, After going 
some miles we got into a wooded region of 
pine trees, and a more level trail, which 
was very good and safe. These were also 
scattered between some huge oak trees, 
It was a hot day, and delightful to ride 
in the shade. Sometimes we started up 
a deer, but they scampered off too soon 
to enable us to shoot at them. In these 
upper regions there are also panthers and 
bears. We saw the tracks of the latter 
in our trail as we passed. This is the 
summer-feeding range of the cattle men, 
and we passed some of their corrals and 
cabins. We were quite near to the snowy 
peaks of the Yolo Bolo, in a straight 
line, but several ranges of mountains be- 
tween us andthe peaks. Wecrossed the 
Begum again, much higher up, and tried | 
to fish, but had no luck, although we 
could see plenty of fish, Our course 


now lay homeward, and we struck the 


Humboldt county trail, which is so much 
traveled that it is good. The mountain 
air was exhilarating, and the smell of the 
pine trees was refreshing. We passed a 
beautiful valley called ‘‘Pedoc,” where 
my guide bas some cattle, and which he 
controlled, although government land. 


there is for some persons to lead this 
mountain life. Not many can make 
homes, as the valleys are few. It is a 
rough life ; food, mostly bacon ; some- 
times eggs, if they will take the trouble 
to keep fowls ; bread made every meal 
) with baking powder, or flapjicks, and 
always coffee or tea ; although plenty of 
cows, not always milk. One must be 
well to endure the fatigue and discom- 
forts. The thermometer was generally 
eighty to ninety-four degrees, and one 
hundred to one hundred and ten degrees 
in the sun. Butterflies, bees, humming 
birds and insect life on every hand, as 
in the valley. But the nights were gen- 
erally cool. A LINEs VAN BLARCOM. 


July 25, 1890. 


WHO MADE THE WESTWINSTER 
CONFESSION ? 


[Mach is said about revising the Westmin- 
ster Confession. The people of to-day are 
not as familiar with this creed as were their 
grandfathers; for this reason we copy from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica an account of 
the origin of this confession]: 

Oae effect of the Scottish outburst in 
1638 and of the events which followed 
was of course largely to strengthen in 
especial the Presbyterian interest. The 
action of the church tended constantly 
to cut off waverers. Baxter, for instance, 
was led to examine and finally to throw 
off Episcopacy by the ‘‘et cz'era” oath 
in 1640. Nevertheless at the opening of 
the Civil Wars, if he is to be believed, 
Nonconformity, and in especial Presby- 
terlanism, was very weak. ‘Where I 
was bred before 1640, which was in, di- 
vers places, I knew not one Presbyterian 
clergyman or layman. * * * About 
as many -Nonconformists as counties 
were left, and those few stuck most at 
subscription and ceremonies, and but 
few of them studied or understood the 
Presbyterian or Independent disciplinary 
causes.” Those who satin the West- 
minster Assembly were almost all such 
as had conformed. 

In 1640 Henderson, Baillie, Blair, 
and Gillespie came with the Scottish 
commission to London, the ministers 
there having written to the general as- 
sembly expressing their desire for the 
establishment of the Scottish system. 
They at once set themselves to turn the 
current of Presbyterianism into the Pres- 
byterian channel, and to bring about a 
union on the Presbyterian basis. Their 
preaching attracted large crowds, and, by 
acommon mistake, they judged of all 
England from the London ministry, 
which was largely Presbyterian and 
which in December, 1641, had petitioned 
for a synod (a desire expressed also in 
the Grand Remonstrance) to include 
ministers from foreign parts. The par- 
ties, howevet, which were to join issue. 
at the assembly were already clearly rec- 
Ognizing one another, for we hear that 
"the separatists are like to be of some 
help to hold up the bishops through their 
impertinence.” For the views of mod- 
erate men on church reform the speeches 
of Sir E. Deering are important. It is 
clear that had the bishops been willing to 
become the allies of a reforming parlia- 
ment Presbyterianism would not have 
-been seriously discussed. : 

In September, 1642, the Long Parlia- 
ment abolished Episcopacy, the aboli- 
tion to date from the sth November, 
1643; the question what form of Puritan- 
ism should succeed it was that for which 
the Westminster Assembly was sum- 
moned by parliament on 12th June, 
1643. The intervening months were 
marked by a great increase of sects, of 
whom all were by nature opposed to the 
iron domination of Presbyterianism, 
which in its turn found support in the 
English ministers of Dutch congrega- 
tions. It is important at the outset to 
notice that the assembly was born in 
Erastianism, the spirit which, from the 
whole course of English history for sev- 
eral centuries, may be regarded as na- 
tional. It was a mere council of advice 
to the parliament of England, a creature 
of the parliament alone. Its members, 
two from each county, though some 
counties had but one, were chosen by 
parliament, and ‘nearer agreement with 
the Church of Scotland” is one of the 
chief points in the ordinance. In 1643 
also the Long Parliament, needing Scot- 
tish support, and willing to bid high, 
formed the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant. In this the English, struggling for 
civil liberty, cared only for a political 
league; moreover, “they were,” says Bail- 
lie, “snore nor we could consent to, for 
keeping of a door open in England to 
Independencie. Against this we were 
peremptorie,” To the Scots chief 
aim was the propagation of our church 
discipline to England and Ireland. The 
title was a compromise, utterly distaste- 
ful to the Scots, who refused to call it 
anything but the “Covenant.” 

The number summoned to the assem- 
bly was 151, 10 being lords, 20 members 
of the House of Commons, 121 minis- 
ters. About one-half attended regularly. 
Besides the Episcopalian clergy who did 
not attend, there were four ies—(1) 
moderate Reformers of Presbyterian 
temper, (2) Presbyterians of Scottish 
views, (3) Erastians, and (4) Indepen- 


It is astonishing what a fascination ‘ 


of whom five (the six‘h was Maitland, 
afterwards the celebrated duke of Lau- 
derdale) were informed with thé intens- 
est spirit of Scottish Presbyterianism, 
attended theassembly. To them their 
mission was a holy one, being no less 
than ‘‘to establish a new platform of wor- 
ship and discipline for this people for all 
time to come.” That this was to be 
Presbyterian was the one thought that 
| possessed their minds—at first with eager 
hope, changing to apprehension and thea 
to disappointment so bitter that it broke 
the heart of Alexander Henderson and 
made Baillie bewail the distance of the 
Scotch army. They struggled with pa- 
thetic earnestness against influences 
whose strength they had not realized— 
the hated sentiment of Erastianism and 
the sti!l more hated sentiment of Inde 
/pendency. The first of these was chief- 
ly in the background ia parliament, 
where it did not express itself fully until 
late in the proceedings; within the as- 
sembly it was consummately represented 
by Lightfoot, Coleman, and Selden, who 
held that “parliament is the church,” 


The Independents, numbering -only ten 


or eleven in all, their principal represen- 
tative being Nye, were also men of great 
ability and clear views, who knew that 
they could depend on the support of the 
party led by Cromwell. 

The assembly began in September by 
considering what to substitute for the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Oa 12th of Octo- 
ber, however, in deference to Scottish 
pressure, the parliament instructed them 
to take up at once the questions of 
church government anda liturgy. Church 
officers were first discussed. The Inde- 
pendents disputed every inch of ground; 
‘to the uttermost of their power they 
have studied procrastination of all things, 
fiading that by time they have gained.” 
The long discussion which they forced 
on the question of the identity of pas- 
tor and doctor (in which, holding the 
offices to be distinct, and that every con- 
gregation ought to have both, they were 
opposed both by the Scots on the latter 
and by the Anglicans on the former 
ground) was but one example of their 
skill in obstruction. The grand battle, 
however, began on 22d November over 
the ruling eldership—the essence of the 
Scots’ discipline’ —against which Inde- 
pendents and Erastians alike did their 
best. All were willing to admit elders 
“in a prudential way,” 7% ¢., aS expe- 
dient, but “sundry of the ablest were 
flat againt the institution of any such 
offices by divine right,” and the Inde- 
pendents kept them “in a pitiful laby- 
rinth these twelve days.”. In the enda 
compromise was effected, grievous tothe 
Scots, by which it was merely declared 
“agreeable to, and waranted by, the Word 


ministers of the Word should join in the 
government of the church.” An at- 
tempt further to define their office failed. 
By the end of the year the Scots became 
anxious;. ‘as yet a presbyterie to this peo- 
ple is conceived to be a strange mon- 
ster.” In a minor point they had ex- 
perienced’a rebuff. They had done, as 
true Presbyterians, all they could to in- 
duce the assembly to sit on Christmas 
Day, church festivals being to them an 
abomination; but they only prevailed so 
far “that both houses [of Parliament] 
did profane that holy day, by sitting on 
it, to our j2y and some of the assembly’s 
shame.” ‘The observance of saints’ days 
and holidays was not abolished until 8:h 
June, 1647. | 
On oth January, 1644, the pressing 
question of ordination was brought for- 
ward. The committee reported that 
preaching presbyters should alone ordain. 
To this the Independents of course ob- 
jected and kept the assembly in debate 
until 21st January. The House of Lords 
pressing for a settlement, it was next day 
proposed. that “certain ministers of the 
city be desired to ordain ministers in the 
city and vicinity jure fraternitatis.” On 
this and on the essential question, how 
far the consent of the congregation 
should be necessary, the Independents 
kept up the struggle until roth April, 
when the latter pofnt was determined in 
the non-iotrusionist sense. The bitter- 
ness of the Scots against the Independ- 
ents increased daily; they were fairly puz- 
zled at the want of enthusiasm for that 
which was the breath of their lives. 
“This stupid and secure people, * * *: 
this fainting and weak-hearted people,” 
Baillie calls them, and adds, “the hu- 
mour of this people is very various, and 
inclinable to singularities, to differ from 
all the world and from one another, and 
shortly from themselves.” No people, he 
says, had so much need of a presbytery. 
The hatred was fully returned. An in- 
trigue [for the first time investigated and 
brought to light by Professor S. R Gar- 
diner (Camden Miscellany, 1883) | was 
set on foot for a union between the In- 
dependents and the moderate royalists 
to keep out Scots and Presbyterianism 
on the basis of the restoration of Charles. 
So anxious did this promise whereby to 
Strengthen their cause in parliament, and 
probably at the suggestion of their chiefs 
there, the five leading Independents pub- 
lished (February, 1644) their Apologeti- 
cal Narrative, which traversed their 
whole controversy with the Presbyterians, 
and was addressed, not to the assembly, 
but to the parliament. This manifesto, 
as wellas the Antapologia and other 
answers from the Presbyterians, is well 
analyzed by Hetherington. From the 
moment of this publication there was no 


dents. At the request of the parliament ) 
six Scottish commissions, without a vote, 


battle. “The Independents are resolute 


of God, that some others besides the} 


to give their reasons to parliament 
against us, and that shall be the begin- 
ning of an open schism; lykelie we shall 
be forced to deal with them as open en- 
emies.” On 6:h February, it was pro- 
posed that “the.Seripture holdeth forth 
that many particular congregations may 
be under one Presbyterian government.” 
After six weeks’ incessant debate, in 
which both Erastians and Independents 
used their utmost ability, and in which 
Nye ostentatiously and successfully ap- 
pealed to the jzalousy of the impervwm 
in imperio, they were forced to yield. 
In this discussion the English Presbyter- 
ians were less disposed to compromise 
than the Scottish, who were keenly an- 
xious for the success of their mission. 
The ruling eldership was then voted, and 
“on Friday, after a week’s debate, we 
carried, albeit hardly (27 to 19), that po 
single congregation has the power of or- 
dination.” Oa 31st May, Baillie adds, 
“our church sessions, to which the Inde- 
pendents gave all, and their opposite 
nothing at all, we have gotten settled 
with unanimity in the Scots’ fashion.” 
Tne Presbyterians were, however, by no 
means easy; they felt their triumph to be 
yet but a barren one. ‘The chief point 
we wish were proven is the real authority, 
power, and jurisdiction of synods and 
classical presbyteries over any the mem- 
bers of the whole of a particular congre- 
gation; also I wish that the power of 
presbyteries classical to ordaine and ex- 
communicate were cleared. Many be- 
side the Independents are brought to 
give the rights of both these actions to 
the congregational presbyteries, much 
against our mind and practice.” The 
great question, the power of parliament 
in ecclesiastical affairs, was yet unsettled; 
and here they looked anxiously at “‘Sel- 
den and others, who will have no disci- 
pline at allin any church jure divino, 
but settled only on the free will and 
pleasure of the Parliament,” and they 
had forebodings that ‘Erastus’ way will 
triump).” Their fears were soon real- 
izzd. On 15th November, 1644, the 
assembly reported to parliament all that 
had been done, and the House at once de- 
bated the jus divinwm question. Glynn 
and Whitelocke spoke vehemently and 
at great length, and then upon the ques- 
tion it was carried to lay aside the point 
of jus divinum, andthe House gave 
them thanks for preventing a surprise. 
It was resolved, however, that the Pres- 
bytetian government should be estab- 
lished, and that if*upon trial it was not 
found acceptable it should be reversed 
or amended. 


kiterary and Educational. 


The “People’s Hymnal,” for use in 
public and social worship, prepared by 
Edmund S. Lorenz, is pubiished at Day- 
ton, O., by W. J. Shuey. It contains 
548 hymns, about two hundred less 
tunes, 12 chants, 57 responsive read- 
ings, is well indexed; the paper and print 
are good. The selections have been 
made with reference to practical useful- 
ness, and adaptation to the entire service 
of an average congregation, including 
devotional, revival and Sunday-school 
meetings. 


The Magazine of Christian Litera- 
ture for July commends itself by its 
contents. Mr. Gladstone’s paper on the 
“Old Testament,” Mr. P. T. Barnum’s 
paper on “Universalism,” both illustrate, 
each according to the grade of the man, 
the interest which laymen, full of affairs, 
may-take in quite serious religious prob- 
lems. The reader of this magazine gets, 
in generous installments, a thoroughly 
good cyclopedia of religious informa- 
tion. ($2. Christian Literature Co., 
New York.) 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS.—The 
Arena for July has a picture of Solo- 
mon Schindler, the Boston rabbi, who 
seems to have got a frequent hearing in 


an article on ‘Bismarck and His Time.” 
Wade Hampton discusses the “Race 
Problem,” and O. B. Frothingham tells 
why he opposes woman suffrage; and 
there is muchelse. $5 yearly. Boston. 
We have received speeches made in 
Congress and elsewhere by Benj. Butter- 
worth, John H. Mitchell and F. G. 
Newlands. Annual Report American 
Bible Society. Pacific Educational 
Journal for July. $1.50. Sidereal 
Messenger. Northfield, Minn. $3 
Vick's Illustrated Monthly. Rochester, 


N. Y. $1.25 ———Hartford Seminary 
Publications, No. 8. 


The Detroit International Fair and 
Exposition, which attracts yearly more 
thah a quarter of a million of people, 
has taken high moral ground in its rules 
for the coming season. Not only will 


all forms of gambling and all selling of 
intoxicating beverages will be excluded 
from the buildings and grounds. Strict 
precautions have been taken to prevent 
evasions of this close temperance policy. 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D. 
REV. G. MOOAR, DD. Professorn 


Letters and communications may be sent to 


longer any object in delaying the main | 


any member of the faculty. 
usual facilities are granted with but 


that hospitable city; and he contributes 


the gates be closed on the Sabbath, but | 


THE PACIFIC 


OAKLAND SEMINARY, 


528 ELEVENTH ST., OAKLAND, CAL. 


SELEOT BOARDING AND DAY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Primary, 
demic and Collegiate Departments, connectj g 
buildings, pleasant grounds, croqust and 
nis courts, personal training and home jing, 
ences, special instruction in del sarte, mygj, 
and art. Central location. Affords unnsng) 
advantages for attendance at lectures and o>. 
certs. MXOCELLENT TsBLE GUARANTEED, Terp 


opens JuLY 28th. 
Mas. M. K. Buaks, Principa) 


Miss Evetrxe Dicxrnson, 
Associate Principal, 


Van Ness Seminary. 


A BOARDING AND D\Y SOHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


1222 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Under the ownership and direction of 


DR.S. H. WILLEY, 


aided by an able corps of teachers. The next 
term opens Jaly 28, 1890. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 6, 1890. 


COLLEGE COURSE corresponds ver 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass, 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 

For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 
ALAMEDA OAL, 


Hopkins Academy 


= 
— = 3 
— 


If you want a thorough, first class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Next term begins on Augu3t 6th. Send for 
catalogue to 


W. ANDERSON, A. Mi., 
_PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rey. EDWARD B CHUROH, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Field Seminary |! 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL: 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Boarding fchool for Young Ladies. 


prepared for college. 
nineteenth year will begin August 4, 189). 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 

Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


THE IRMA. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Vallejo, Cal. 


advantages in seminary studies, 
including English, Ancient and Mcder® 
Languages, Music, Drawing and Painting: 
Loeation beautiful, building modern, climate 
healthful, and home influence desirable. 

Next term commences August 4, 1890. Ad- 


JOHN M. CHASE, Vallejo, Cal. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. 


Complete College courses. Prepares for aDy 
college, for business, for teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, and for teaching music. Instruc 
tion in art. Send for catalogue to 


A. J. ANDERSON; President, 
Watta Wase- 


small charge. 
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 -J’m sort o’ dezed and frightened, 


And don’t know what to say. 

It’s lonesome in the house, here, | 
And lonesome out o’ door— 

I never knew what lonesome meant, 
In all my life, before. 


The bees go humming, the whole day long, 
And the first June rose has blown, 
And I am eighty, dear Lord, to: day— 
Too old to be left alone! 
O heart of love! so still and cold, 
O precious lips, so white— 
For the first sad hours in sixty years, 
You were out of my reach last night. 


You've cut the flower. You're very kind. 
She rooted it last May; 

It was only a slip; I pulled the rose, 
And threw the stem away; 

But she, sweet thrifty soul, bent down, 
And planted it where she stood; 

“Dear, maybe the flowers are living,” she 


said, 
“Asleep in this bit of woods.” 


I can’t rest, deary—I cannot rest; 
Let the old man have his will, 

And wander from porch to garden post— 
The house is so deatbly still; 

Wander, and long for a sight of the gate 
She bas left ajar for me— 

We had got £0 used to each other, dear, 
So used to each other, you see. 


Sixty years, and so wise and good, 
She made me a better man 
From a moment I kissed her fair young 
ace, 
And our lovers’ Jife began. 
And seven fine boys she has given me, 
And out of the seven not one 
But the noblest father in all the land 
Would be proud to call his son. 


Oh, well, dear Lord, I’ll be patient, 
But I feel su broken up; 

At eighty years it’s an awesome thing 
To drain such a bitter cup. 

I know there’s Joseph and Jobn and Hal, 
And four good men beside, 

But a hundred sons couldn’t be to me 
Like the woman I made my bride. 


My little Polly, so bright and fair! 
So winsome and good and sweet! 


‘ She bad roses twined in her sunny hair, 


White shoes on her dainty feet; 
And I beld her bhand—was it yesterday 
That we stood up to be wed? 
And—no, I remember, I’m eighty to-day, 
And my dear wife, Polly, is dead. 
— Anon. 


WHAT GENERAL GORDON SAID TO 
HESTER ARMSTRONG. 


For the fight had only begun. During 
the next week it seemed as if every one 
who spoke to her gave her an opportun- 
ity of using her tongue in its worst way. 
Sometimes she found it almost impossi- 
ble to be silent, and then the feelings 
she was cherishing in her heart would 
rise and some strong, swift word for good 
would be spoken. But that was very 


‘seldom, and she found that as a rule 


she was sitting still very stupidly, saying 
nothing. 

She had not seen John Malcolm for 
some time. He had been at the Fisher’s 
on that Sunday which she could never 
forget, and she had fancied he had turn- 
ed away in disgust at her dullness; any- 
how, he had not spoken to her. She 
thought of bim often now. Something 
in his face made her feel that he had 
known the fire of pain, and that he 
might have sympathized with her, even 
though she had often made others laugh 
hugely at the description of bis glum- 
ness. She has lost his friendship which 
she had never valued, but now her face 
was saddened by the thought. This was 
a fortnight or more after Gen. Gordon 
had spoken to her in the page of his 
book, 

She was in the postoffice, watching 
with careless eyes Susan Goss sorting 
out papers from alittle rack. As she so 
watched her she saw a tear fall on Su- 
san’s hand, which was quickly brushed 
off and the sorting went on. Hester 
took no further notice then, but as the 
two girls left the cffice she put her hand 
On Susan’s arm and said gently: “I am 
afraid you have some trouble. Can I 
help you ?” ‘ 

Susan looked quickly into her face, 
and there were tears in her eyes. 


“I don’t like to tell you, Hester, you 
will think me so silly, It is only about 
Our baby. She has been ill for a long 
time, and she was worse last night, 
This morning when I laid ber down to 
come away she cried so that mother— 
who is ill too—had to rock her in her 
arms to comfort her and get her off to 


Sleep, And all day long I seem to feel } 


that she won’t be at home when I get 
there, and I don’t know what J shall do 
Without her, I love ber better than any- 
thing else in the world, I think.” 

“Perhaps she will get quite well,” said 
Hester, soothingly. “Let me come 
home with you and see if I can help 
you,” 

“How kind of you!’ was Susan’s 
grateful answer, ‘I dare say it is only 
my fancy*about her not getting well, but 
then I am not clever like you, and 
sometimes when I am in the office and 
I don’t speak to any one I get thinking, 
and then I make myself miserable. All 
to-day I seem to have heard our baby 
Crying, just as she cried this morning 
When I took her little arms from around 
my neck and told her I must go. I 

how it is very foolish, but I cannot 
help it,” 

“I dare say you are tired,” said Hes- 

“Your mother is not very strong, 
you Say,” 

. She has been very delicate for some 
lime, and lately she has tried to sit up 


the house. Hester followed her up two 
flights of stairs, and as they stood on the 


"little landing the sound of a baby’s wail 


fell on their ears. Susan opened the 
door quickly and went in. In another 
moment the crying child was comfort- 
ably nestled in her arms, and she was 
walking up and down the room singing 
a lullaby. 

“Come in, Hester,” she half spoke, 
half sang. ‘‘Mother, this is Hester Arm- 
strong, of whom I have—la-la-la—so 
often told you—la-la-la, Charlie and 
Amy, go and speak to Hester.”’ 


The two children, who were drawing 
pictures with their fingers on the win- 
dows, turned at her chanted commands 
and gravely held out their hands to Hes- 
ter, who sat down and drew them to- 
wards her, and soon they were eagerly 
listening to the tale of the lion and the 
mouse. From time to time Hester look- 
ed up at Susan, who continued her walk, 
pausing now and then to bend tenderly 
over her mother or to see that the kettle 
was boiling on the fire. And this was 
the giri Hester had thought so stupid ! 
Her face, brightened with a love and 
tenderness for the tiny thing she held in 
her arms, was almost pretty, and Hester 
thought it would take a long time for her 
to learn how to hold a child so gently 
and tenderly and at the same time see 
that all was going on well around. The 
baby’s cries had become less and less, 
and gradually the chanted lullaby became 
a mere crooning and with a nod of her 
head Susan directed the other little ones 
to the table. Hester thought she would 
go, but Susan begged her not to, so she 
sat down, and in spite of the sick child 
and the delicate, worn-out mother, she 
thought she had never had such a pleas- 
ant tea-party. 

It is true that Charlie deposited the 
contents of his mug in his lap, but Su- 
san with her one free hand soon restored 
him to his normal condition and all went 
as happily as before. The two children 
talked almost incessantly, and Hester 
sat by, smiling, and now and then say- 
ing a few words to one or the other, It 
was with a feeling of much reluctance 
that she rose to go. 

"Tam sorry I cannot help you with 
the baby, Susan,’’ she said as she turned 
the handle of the door. “I am afraid 
even if I stayed I should not be of much 
good. I am so stupid about those 
things.” 

“Not stupid, Hester,” was Susan’s re- 
ply, with wide-opened eyes. ‘You have 
helped me very much, and now I hope 
baby will get better. The doctor has 
been here to-day and he gives a much 
better account. You have comforted 
me very much, I wish I had spoken to 
you before; it would have made things 
ever sO much easier; but I was afraid” 
—Susan stammered—"I did not know 
that you would not laugh at me. I am 
sorry I thought so now.” 


All the ready words died off Hester’s 
tongue. She wished to explain some- 
thing of what had taken place, but seem- 
ed unable to. She felt she was standing 
there so stupidly. A feeling of shame 
came over her, she did not know why. 
Then she felt a soft little hand thrust in- 
to hers, and a little voice said, 


“T have burt my hand; please kiss it.” 
She took the child in her arms, and did 
as she bid her and then the little hand 
went wandering over her face and strok- 
ing her hair. As Hester put her down 
it was she and not the child who said, 
"Thank you,” and she left the room with 
a lighter heart than she had had fora 
long time. 

Day after day she went home with Su- 
san, and as she got to know her better 
she cared less to go back to the Fisher’s, 
She always found there was some little 
thing she could take to amuse the chil- 
dren or while away slow hours of pain 
for Mrs. Goss. She had become quite a 
historian in the family, and as soon as 
she appeared the children would rush to 
her and beg for ‘Jack the Giant-Killer,” 
or the lady who ejected toads and frogs 
from her. She went to see Alice Fisher 
from time to time, but she felt more and 
more that there was little in common 
between them, and Alice did not press 
her to come as once she had done, | 


She was with the Fisher’s one day 
when John Malcolm came in. There 
was much talking going on, and, as 
usual, he sat somewhat apart, silent. 
Hester had been taking her part in the 
conversation till it turned on a subject 
which, a little time before, would have 
been of the greatest interest to her—the 
overdressing of a certain acquaintance. 
A quick, sharp sketch of the toilet un- 
der discussion was on the tip of her 
tongue, when with an effort she checked 
it. She half closed her eyes, and when 
she looked up again John Malcolm stood 


by her side. 
“J think you know Susan Goss?” he 


d. 
w* Hester replied that she did, and wait- 


d for him to go on. 
; “She tells me how kind you have 


been to her and how fond the children 


f you.” 
saa yg you were surprised ?” she said 


somewhat bitterly. 
“J was a little,” was the quiet answer, 


say, Only he told her so much more, and 
asked her to give her own life into his 
keeping, that the story of his life seem- 
ed only natural. 

He was not afraid now. He knew 
that no bitter words like barbed stings 
would be planted in his wounds. And 
together they read the words that had 
made such a change in Hester’s life, and 
now in living as well as talking, in the 
hurry and struggles of life outwardly and 
inwardly, ‘Christ is the corner of de- 


‘fence to them both.—Sunday at Home. 


(Concluded. ) 


THE FIRST YEAR. 


The first year of married life is a most 
important era in the history of man and 
wife. Generally, as it is spent, so is 
all subsequent existence. The wife and 
the husband then assimilate their views 
and their desires, or else, conjuring up 
their dislikes, they add fuel to their pre- 
judices and animosities forever after- 
wards. 

“I have somewhere read,” says Rev. 
Mr. Wise, in his Bridal Greetings, of a 
bridegroom who gloried in his eccentri- 
cities. He requested the bride to ac- 
company him to the garden, a day or 
two after their wedding. He drew a 
line over the roof of their cottage. Giv- 
ing bis wife one end of it, he retreated 
to the other side and exclaimed: 

She pulled at his request, so far as 
she could. He cried: 

 ¢Pull it over !’ 

can’t,’ she replied. 

‘© ‘But pull with all your might!’ still 
shouted the whimsical husband. 

“But vain were all the efforts of the 
bride to pull over the line so long as her 
husband held the opposite end. But 
when he came round, and they pulled at 
the same end, it came over with great 
ease. 

‘There !’ as the line fell from the 
roof, ‘you see how hard and ineffectual 
was our labor when we pulled in opposi- 
tion to one another; but how easy and 
pleasant it was when we both pulled to- 
gether! It will be so with us through 
life,’ 

In this illustration, homely as it may 
be, there is sound philosophy. Hus- 
‘band and wife must mutually bear and 
concede, if they wish to make home 
a retreat of joy and bliss. One alone 
cannot make home happy. There needs 
be unison of action, sweetness of spirit, 
and great forbearance and love in both 
husband and wife, to secure the great 
end of happiness in the domestic circle. 
Home is no unmixed paradise of sweets; 
the elements of peace and true happiness 
are there, and so, too, are the elements 
of discord and misery; and it needs only 
the bitter spirit of the world without to 
make it a pandemonium, or the loving 
genius of harmony to make it the 
prompter of affectionate impulse.— 
change. 


A HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 


Dear mother, do not, I beg of you, 
try to make your little woman “lady- 
like.” Nature will do that in spite of 
you. Ofcourse you will teach her good 
manners, as you do your sons; but do 
let her enjoy her youth unconscious of 
what custom has decreed “proper’’ for 
girls, Let her develop a strong, 
healthy body to endure the strains which 
must come upon it later, Don’t add 
another “broken down” woman to the 
world. Let her romp; encourage her to 
climb; fit her for tramps in the country 
with her brothers; try not to let her sus- 
pect her hereditary bondage to clothes, 
This is one of the hardest-things to ac- 


‘complish, for public sentiment is all 


against you; but do your best. Dress 
her as strongly and plainly as she can 
bear and not feel herself unpleasantly 
unlike her mates; and then let her run 
and grow, and forget that she is doomed 
to be banded, and swated, and pinch- 
ed, and made uncomfortable all the 
days of her life after her happy school 
years. Give her a free, careless, happy 
girlhood to look back. upon, to keep in 
her mind as a sunny picture forever,— 
Oliver Thorne Miller. 


MATERIAL FOR ROLLER TOWELS. 


The best thing of which to make roller 
towels is Russian crash. I am told it is 
woven by hand by Russian peasants. At 
any rate, the best and medium qualities 
are’ more satisfactory for rowler towels 
than any other crash I know, and are 
least objectionable when new. Just here 
comes in a word as to when to begin us- 
ing new towels, Let it be in the sum- 
mer-time, when skins,are chapped or 
sensitive, and when laundry work is so 
much easier that the conscience feels less 
compunction at putting. lightly-soiled 
towels into the wash for frequent laundry. 
One who has ever supplied towels for a 
group of growing boys and girls will 
know that new towels in winter make 
sorry work. Nor is this at variance with 
the advice to buy in the winter. Buy 
and freeze, and then wait for summer to 
continue the necessary softening process, 


Good Housekeeping. 


was converted, and wrote his marvellous 
book. And in the year 1814, when Al- 
exander the First of Russia visited Ports- 
mouth, England, he was invited to ascend 
the observatory to examine the instru- 
ments there on exhibition, Richmond 
stood at the foot of the steps with a copy 
of “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” and 
said, “Your majesty, please accept this 
little book,” and to-day “‘The Dairyman’s 
Daughter” is translated into the Russian 
language. He carried that book home, 
and it is read in cottage and palace. 
When the day of distribution of rewards 
shall come, no doubt Sibbs will be called 
out for his grand deed; also the man 
that disguised himself as a tin peddler. 
Clergymen say, “Behold what a tract 
did!” I say, “Behold what a tract ped- 
dler did !” What we need, my brethren, 
is to ascertain the philosophy whereby 
we can multiply our powers. It is for 
us to ally ourselves with omnipotence. 
“Whatsoever ye shall ask, ye shall re- 
ceive.” Some one has written a poem 
on the “Whosoever.” Would to God 
that the spirit of poesy might rest on 
some one to give us a hymn on the 
‘Whatsoever !” Whatsoever ye shall ask; 
whatsoever on earth, whatsoever touching 
the body, whatsoever touching the intel- 
lect, whatsoever touching the character, 
whatsoever touching the dead conscience, 
whatsoever touching the evils in the 
world, whatsoever ye shall ask.—J. P, 
Newman. 


SHINING AND SHIRKING. 


Look at the end for which the Christ- 
ian’s light ought to shine—‘*That men 
may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” In 
these words we have it most unmistak- 
ably intimated that it lies in the Christ- 
ian’s power to promote the glory of God 
and his cause in the world. Through 
his ihfluence and example men may be 
constraired to admit the power and 
beauty of a Christian life, and so be led 
to glorify their Father which is in 
heaven. 

In all this there is implied a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Christian, 
for in his hands, so to speak, is placed 
the credit of religion ; and that credit is 
maintained just in so far as he is able to 
make his practice and profession corre- 
spond, The world will form its estimate 
of religion from him who professes it. 
In this the world may be acting unjust- 
ly, for nothing can be more unjust than 
to lay at the door of religion the faults 
and failings of the Christian. . If these 
exist, it is not because of religion, but in 
spite of it; hence the injustice of mak- 
ing religion answer forthem. Still,there 
is ever a tendency to identify a cause 
with him who supports it, and through 
his shortcomings the cause must suffer. 
When, from some high profession of re- 
ligion, a man returns to the world, only 
to give way to bitterness and wrath and 
clamor and evil speaking, only to mani- 
fest feelings of selfishness and unchar- 
itableness—to say nothing of the many 
other and perhaps more flagrant sins 
which the Christians may sometimes 
have to mourn——is he not giving a han- 
dle to the world which it well knows how 
to use in opposition to God and to truth? 
In presence of all this how solemn does 
the divine charge appear—"Let your 
light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven!”—The 
Quiver. 


WHO TAKES AWAY DEATH’S STING? 


“In my opinion men should leave the 
question as to how death should come 
to them to the Master of life and death. 
He is the best judge, as he is the su- 
preme dictator in those matters. It isa 
common thing to hear men say that they 
wish for a sudden and unexpected death, 
It is a common thing for men and wom- 
en to dread lest they should before 
death suffer protracted pain, or extended 
illness, Or poverty when ill, All these 
are natural feelings. It is also common, 
I find, for many persons to wish that they 
may not be suddenly met by death in the 
public service or in private. They will 
meet sickness or privation with patience 
if they but know that they will be ap- 
prised when.the end is to come. I can 
understand that there are reasons for this, 
Many men, knowing that they must die, 
wish to die with their loved ones about 
them, with the knowledge that their 
earthly affairs are in order, and that they 
are fully prepared to meet their divine 
Master.— Talmage. 


THE StinGy OLD Man.—A stingy old 
man said he wanted the preacher to 
preach faith and not works, meaning all 
the time that he wanted the preacher to 
live- by faith without any of his gold. 
Faith without work always degenerates in- 
to presumption. A person concludes 
that by the mercy of Gdd, by the pray- 


ers of the Church, by the influenceof the | 


Spirit, somehow, sometime, he will be a 
Christian and reach heaven without work. 
A man must do his best to answer his own 
prayers, if he will be saved or lead others 
to Christ. 
result from.work. The absence of work 


‘indicates that faith is dead. . 


We infer faith and love as aj 
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Dr, JOHN C. SPENCER, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Office and Residence, 813 SUTTER ST. 


OPPOSITE PLEASANTON HOTEL, 


Telephone No. 2360, San F rancisco, Cal, 


Deposits Received from $1 upwards, 


St., Cor. Sy 


San Francisco,Culifornia. 


Guarantee Capital, $1,000,000 


Interest apportioned from date of deposit. 


States may besent By fer istered letter, post ofiice 
money order, bank draft or express, 

_Copy of By-laws and list of shareholders in 
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The People’s Home Savings Bank bas cxcep- 
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NERY, 


_ Butter and Cheese Makers’ Apparatus 
and Supplies, Including 


Cream Separators (most improved and 
largest capacity. 

Barrel and Square Box Churns, Butter 
Workers, Printers and Molds, Cheese Vats, 
Presses, Steam Heaters, Rennet, Coloring, 
Bandage, etc. Any and everything used in 
a modern dairy. 


Cattle Ties, Ear Labels, Surgical Instru- 
Oalf Feeders and Weaners, Milk 
esters, 


Hay Cutters, Feed Mille, Root Cutters, 
Horse Powers, Corn Sshellers, Steam En- 
gines and Boilers, Agricultural Implements. 
The largest assortment on Pacific Coast. 


Send for Catalogue. 20 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 


San FraAnorsco:: 8 and 5 Front Street. 
Los ANGELES: 846 North Main Street. 
PoRTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


No, not cool, but filled with tkat restful, har- 
monious, soothing music which helps one 
wonderfully to endure extremes of weather, 


hot or cold. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


Piano Olagsics; Vol, 1, 44 pieces; Vol. 2, 31 
pieces; Olassical Pianist, 42 pieces; Popular 
Dance Music, 66 pieces; Sabbath Day Music, 
88 piecee; Operatic Piano Oollection, 19 op- 
eras; Young Players’ Popular Collection, 51 
pieces; Oldesic Four-Hand OCOollection, 19 
duets-—-$1 each. Old Familiar Dancer, 100 


pieces——50c. 
VOCAL, 


CollegeSongs 82 bright melodies—50c. Pop- 
ular Song Collection, 87 ronge; Ohoice Sacred 
Solos, 84 songs; Choice Sacred Solos, low voice, 
40 songs; Song Olassics,soprano or tenor, Vol.I, 
50 songs; Song Classics. soprano or tenor, 
Vol. 2, 89 songs; Song Classics, low voice, 47 
songs; Olassic Baritone and Bass songs, 33 
songs; Olassic Tenor Songs, 36 songe; Classic 
Vocal Songs, 26 duets; Good Old Songs We 
Used to Sing, 115 songs—$1 each. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway,New York 


BOO s. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Science, 
Religion and Fiction received as published, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plaim 

PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


STATION ER Y 


able styles. 


101 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
San 


AMERIGAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., S. F. 
(One door from Bank of California.) 

The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the Cify. Board and room, $1, 
$1.26 and $1.50 per day. Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white labor em- 
ployed. Free coach to and.from the Hotel. 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 


FWINC MACHINE 
PPLIES 


19 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, 
Opp. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express Office, 


San Franorsco, O 


Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coast . | 


The Samuel Hill Company 


Rookery,” 


Al. . 
Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 7:30 Pp. m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. Mm. 

FOURTH CHUROQH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff. Pastor. Sunday services 
11 a. m. and 7:30 m.; Sunday-school, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. m. 


BETHANY OHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. OC. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m., 
Sunday-school, 12:30 pe. u.; Chinese school 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 


P. M. 

OLIVET OHUROCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 mu. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, lla. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 Pp. m. | 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Oapital street. Sunday: preachi: g by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie at 7:30 ep. m. Sunday school at 
12:30 P. M. 

SE VENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at8p.mi Preaching by 0. H. Broadbent at 
7:80 P. mM. 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t. Sunday-school at 8 B. m. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. Secretary Treasurer— 
John F, Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 


com, Esq., Treasurer, 308 California street, — 


P, O. Box 2085, San Francisso, Cal. 


W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 927 Temple 
s treet, Los Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. John 
P, Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 
Angeles. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S 
STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President— Mrs. M.L. Merritt, 686 Thirty- 
fourth-street, Oakland, Cal. Treasurer— 
Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, 
Oakland, Cal, Corresponding Secretary— 
Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia street, San 
Francisco. Recording Secretary — Miss 
Grace Barnard, 677 Twenty-first street, Oak- 
land, Oal, 

_BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, 


OALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Secretary — William Abbott, 1087 Market 
street, fan Francisco. Treasurer—Edward P. 
Flint, 828 Montgomery street, Fan Francisco. 
Depositas y— Geo. OC. McConnell, 757 Market 
street, San Francisco. District Superintend- 
ent—Rev. John Thompton, 1850 Franklin 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco} 


CAL. W. 0. U. 
132 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


THE FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION. 
420 Post ETREET. 


Thuredaj e— Visiting dsys to and 
other tenevolent institutions. resident, 
Lizzie R. Story; Vice President, Harriet Jac ob- 
son; Treasurer, Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary, 
Jennie B, Lambert. 


YOUNG ASSOCIA- 


1221 O’Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 
THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CALI 
FORNIA 


Meets at Santa Rosa, Tdesday, September 30th, 
at lla. mM. 


GENERAL ASS'N OF WASHINGTON 


Will meet in Walla Walla Sept. 25th-28th. 


THE MID-COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Lexington Nov. 5th. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Boston and Chicago. 

Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D. D 
Field Secretary—W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Bernard. Business 
Manager— William F. Whittemore, Congrega- 
tional House Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, 
f uperintendent for Central and Northern Cal- 
ifornia: office, 757 Market street, San Francis- 
co, where publications are for sale. 
AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Olark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. 0] 
D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada— J. H. Warren, D.D., 7 Montgomery 
Ave., Francisco. Superintendent Southern 
California—Rev.J.T. Ford,Los Angeles, Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2568. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 

Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Secretaries—Rev. M. E, Strieby, D.D., 
Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., Kev. F. F. Wood- 
bury, D.D. Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, 
Esq. Western District Secretary—Rev. J. 
E. Roy, D.D., 151 Washington street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

OALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Presidentj 
Rev. W. 0. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary. 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. ¥Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 69 Bible House, N. ¥, Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 


avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for 


the Pacific Coast— Rev. Edwin 8. Williams, 
Reom 26, No.7 Montgomery avenue, fan 


AMERIOAN BOARD O. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev, Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric’ “Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Fimancial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Oal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


NEW WEST EDUCATION OOMMISSION, 


Washington St., Ohieago. 
President—Mrs. W. E. Hale; = 
Rev. Oharles B, Bliss, 151 Washington &t., 
, Wm. H. Hubbard, 761 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1890, 


$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ke. 7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxes Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Taz Pa- 
orto for one year. Tue Paorric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay-you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1890. 


For the coming year of study in the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Dr. Mooar 
will fill the chair of Theology and 
Church History, as heretofore; Professor 
Wallace W. Lovejoy (who has already 
made a good record in Pailadelphia) will 
fill the chair of Biblical Literature; and 
Professor Benton, assisted by the Rev. 
C. N. Flanders, will fill the chair for- 
merly occupied by Professor Dwinell. 
The new year will begin September 2d. 
All students are requested to be present 
at the very beginning. 


We are glad to be informed that the 
President has signed the bill remedying 
the infelicities of the “original package” 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. This bill is in the line of State’s 
rigbts, and is one of the instances in 
which the tendency toward centralizing 
the powers of control has been resistéd, 
and the power to regulate or prohibit the 
sale of goods imported, after their arriv- 
al, bas been recognized as belonging 
to the States themselves. Such an act is 
not only a constitutionally good and 
wise enactment; it is also beneficial to 
such State legislation as undertakes to 
put down bad business projects, false 
manufactures and the making and sell. 


ing of intoxicants, narcotics and things 
obscene.. 


We are entering on another State 
election. The campaign has begun in 
the “primaries,” and the.‘‘Conventions” 
are not far away. The election is one 
that involves the highest positions the 
State can give. ,It will absorb the at- 
tention of our public men, and fill most 
of the columns of the secular papers for 
months to come. Even religious men, 
and professional men, and those most 
withdrawn from the arena of politics, 
cannot remain wholly aloof from mass- 
meetings, debates, and campaign docu- 
ments. Nor is it best that they should. 
A hot partisanship they may well avoid, 
but an intelligent interest and an hon- 
orable activity they may rightfully show. 
For good candidates, for just proceed- 


ings, and forthe best results, they should 
continually pray. | 


Human affairs go oft awry; and the 
smaller States of America have a good 
deal of human nature in them. Just 
when it was hoped that the United 
States of Central America would ask 


for a recognition, and a smile, and an. 


opening for trade, and a visitation of 
capital, and a generous welcome into 
higher relations, in accord with the new 
life entered on, we receive the intelli- 
gence, that a new man has come to the 
surface in San Salvador, and that war ex- 
ists between that State and Guatemala 
(a revolution in progress in Guatemala, 
also), which may involve the other States 
of Central America, or a part of them, 
in due time. We hope, however, that 
San Salvador is to be placated and par- 
doned, and that the union proposed is 
to be effected, after all. The civilization 
of those States is not of the finest, part- 
ly because their religion is not of the 
purest, and their progress has been slight 
fora century. Their prospect for im- 
provement is small, unless they attach 
themselves by new ties to loftier peoples 
and lift themselves into higher atmos- 


pheres, and watch the motions of the 
Northern lights. 


Congress has passed the Senate “or- 
iginal package” bill. They have been 
slow inthe doing, so that there was a 
strong feeling among temperance people 
that they did not intend to give the re- 
lief so much needed. But they have 
done it, and the satisfaction thus given 
will cause the delay to be very generally 
overlooked. And now the telegraph re- 
ports that the Senate Committee has or- 
dered the anti-lottery mail bill to be re- 
ported to the Senate, with the recom- 
mendation that it pass. The vote upon 
this action is said to have been practi- 
cally unanimous. If this bill is as strong 
as President Harrison’s message on the 
subject, applying to express companies 
and other means of communication and 
transportation, as well as the United 
States mail, and if Congress will prompt- 
ly pass it, there will be very great re- 
joicing all over the land. When Con- 
gress takes up such great questions, very 


important in a material point of view, 
but still more so in morals, and acts 
strongly and bravely for the right, then 
it would seem worth while to elect and 
sustain, even at vast expense, such a 
body of national law-makers. 


‘That was an impressive utterance of 
Sir William Hamilton when he said that 
“on earth nothing is great but man, and 
in man nothing is great but his soul.” 
This is, of course, the thought of every 
Christian man, and particularly of every 
Christian minister; But it acquires 
power and gets new authority for some 
people when it is emphasized by other 
classes of thinking men, and especially 
when it receives endorsement from men 
distinguished in philosophy, as Hamilton 
was. The world, its power, its fashion, 
its wealth, its war, its fame, its favor, are, 
with the multitude, things so absorbing 
and determining as to crowd the real 
facts of existence from perfect attention, 
and throw a haz2 of doubt over the most 
stupendous wonders of our being. Much 
we need a time and a place when, alone 
with God and ourselves, we can forcibly 
thrust into our consciousness the asser- 
tion, ‘Oa earth nothing is great but man, 
and in man nothing great but his soul.” 


For, we can plan nothing, do nothing, 


pray for nothing, wisely, except on the 
basis of convictions likethese. For his 
own soul each one must take respon- 
sibility and give account. For his place 
in society and his power over his kind, 
each one must take responsibility and 
give account. And these are each one’s 
greatest matters, which can be exchang- 
ed for nothing else, transmitted into 
nothing else, and exaggerated into noth- 
ing higher and grander. 


A State Nominating Convention is to 
be held this week. Another will follow 
soon. The nominees of one or the 
other of these two Conventions are likely 
to be elected. It is of importance, of 
course, that the nominees for all offices 
be meritorious, competent, and morally 
deserving; but it is particularly important 
that the nominees for the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the State be specially 
able, honest, honorable, and high-minded 
men, There are four or five Supreme 
Judges to be elected, one of them the 
Chief Justice. The new judges will, 
therefore, constitute a majority of the 
Court after the opening of 1891, and 
this majority may reverse the decisions, 
or some of them, of the recent years, 
notwithstanding the prevalent doctrine 
of “stare decisis”—the disposition to 
stand by the past. Perhaps some of 
the former decisions of the Supreme 
Court of this State ought to be reversed. 
The recent years have shown a tendency 
in our higher courts to such decisions 
as look like legislation rather than 
interpretation ; and it is best not 
to encourage any such usurpation on 
the part of our courts, even if the courts 


are a great deal wiser than the legisla- | 


tures. We say, then, look to the candi- 
dates for the Supreme Bench, and see 
that they be men whose attainments you 


can be justly proud of, and whose char- 


acter and standing are such that you 
can trust them unhesitatingly, and rely on 


them to the yttermost, however circum- 
stanced, | 


In that noteworthy book, “God in His 
Word,” there is: a continual and intense 
emphasis placed upon love as the only 
spiritual, Christian principle of action. 
The author tells us that Christ “clearly 
avoids the use of all ethical terms, never 
speaking of conscience or duty.” We 
have heard Mr. Moody speak very dis- 
paragingly of duty as a motive in the 
Christian life. Thousands are reading 
Professor Drummond’s “The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” and finding it quite 
a revelation to them, as it deserves to be. 
We are obliged to set up a little inter- 
rogation point while we are enjoying these 
encomiums on love, forsomehow ‘‘duty,” 
“ought,” are tough words to eliminate 
from good thoughts, and according to 
H. M. Stanley, they formed a very essen- 
tial element in some men of the highest 
type as Christian heroes. He asks why 
Scotch missionaries suzcéed so well ? 
“It is not because they are Scotchmen 
that they succeed, It is not because they 
are better men ip any one way or the 
other, physically, mentally or morally— 
of that we may rest assured—but it is 
because they have been more educated 
in one thing than allothers. While I 
say this I review mentally all whom I 
know and have met, and I repeat the 
statement confidently—that one thing 
is Duty. These missionaries, Moffat, 
Livingstone, Mackay, piously brought up, 
are taught among other things what. duty 
is, what it means; not to yield to any- 
thing but strict duty. Thus Moffat can 
persevere for fifty years in doing his duty 
among the heathen; and Livingstone, 


having given his promise to Sir Roderick 
that he will do his best, thinks it will be 
a breach of his duty to return home be- 
fore he finishes his work ; and Mackay 
plods on, despite every disadvantage, 
sees his house gutted and bis flocks scat- 
tered, and yet, with an awful fear of 
breach of duty, clings with hopefulness 
to a good time coming, when the natives 


of the country will be able to tell to each 


other the good news of ‘peace and good- 
will to men.’”’ And Stanley might have 
instanced in point John G, Paton. Love 
was strong in him, but duty was a con- 
stituent element ia his devotion. 


Our attention has been called to an. 
utterance concerning the “ weak spot ” 
in the religion of to-day. The allegation 
is that the “ weak spot” in religion is not 
that of intellectual heresy, but rather that 
of moral delinquency. It is claimed 
that our religion does not keep its disci- 
ples from cheating and lying-and slan- 
dering, from being mean and tricky and 
cunning, bitter, bigoted and cruel ; from 
going in debt when they know they can- 
not pay, nor from abuses and contentions 
that disgrace our kind. Conceding, for 
the moment, the “ weakness ” and its al- 
leged consequences, let us ask if such mor- 
al delinquencies are peculiar to our times 
and our states. Lamentable as they are, 
we must regard them as world-wide, and 
as characteristic of other times and lands, 
as truly as cf our own. Such moral de- 
linquencies are simply human, and char- 
acteristic of men everywhere, until they 
have been thoroughly renewed, trans- 
formed, and uplifted. When professing 
Christians: have such faults, it is for lack 
of ethical culture, and of a perfect sanc- 
ification. The “weak spo!” is in hu- 
man nature rather than in religion, and 
the true statement of the matter is that 
in the case of many Christian peopie, 
their moral and spiritual attainments 
have not reached that height from which 
it is easy to drive out all human weak- 
nesses, and to expel the ignoble traits that 
mar the sweetness and spoil the beaujy 


of so many Christian lives and holy en- 
deavors. 


NoTEworTHY.—In Cuba they have 
the lottery all the time and much of it, 
but they call it gambling. A native 
Cuban by the name of Collez> has gath- 
ered, by the aid of his wife, a company 
of believers in Christ, and it has been 
organized as the First Presbyterian 
Church ‘on that populous island. Col- 
lezo, who meanwhile earned his living in 
a cigar factory, has been duly ordained. 
“The Nun of Kenmare” says “no 
one can deny that the Roman Catholic 
Church could as easily prevent the people 
from going to the liquor saloons as she 
can prevent them from going to the pub- 
lic schools.” Mrs. Ahok, wife of the 
Chinese merchant who gave $10,000 to 
Foochow College, has visited England ° 
and made an address at a breakfast ten- 
dered her by ladies in London. It is 
not country towns in New England 
alone that show diminished population. 
Fine old agricultural counties of New 
York, such as Columbia and Genessee, 
drop down in the scale.——Not only 
Von Moltke, now nearly ninety years 
old, is quoted in behalf of abstinence 
from alcohol, but Bismarck, having been 
put by his doctor on regimen of re- 
straint from liquors and cigars, has be- 
gun to testify that he has made and his 
countrymen have been making a great 
mistake by reason of their guzzling hab- 
its. Would that the students in the 
universities and many others would take 
a new fashion from these veteran leaders ! 


At a certain “reception” given recent- 
ly in Oakland, one minister said to an- 
other who was older, “I have a distinct 
recollection of a sermon I heard you 
preach to young men, thirty-seven years 
ago—the first sernfon to which I listened 
in California, Oae of the concluding 
remarks was like this: ‘Let each of you 
ask himself, ‘What is now my greatest 
sin? What is now my highest duty ?”. 
And let him remorselessly smite down 
the one, and courageously take up the 
the other.’” Of course it was pleasant 
and cheering to the older of the two to 
be thus assured that some words he had 
spoken had been kept in mind through 
thirty-seven years of California life. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for July con- 
tains the paper of the late Professor Dwi- 
nell; entitled ‘The Mind Back of Con- 
sciousness,” which was read by him be- 
fore the Berkeley Club, and during the 
last Seminary term tp the students. An 
editorial note echoes the feeling of loss 
which prevails the more we recall by help 
of such a paper as this the large endow- 
ment of the man. 


_ Goldsmith’s ‘‘Deserted Village” 
been translated info the tongue of the 


1 if they would sacrifice the bananas, which 


Hindoo race. | | 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: I promised in my 
last to tell you something about the 
Banana Club,’’ and how they are help- 
ing to build the new church at Glencoe, 
Minnesota. It was my privilege, some 
years ago, about four I think, to go with 
Superintendent Morley to help the Glen- 
coe church to graduate from the Home 
Missionary Society. It seemed a great 
undertaking for the little flock in the 
plain, white church in the modest little 
village; but the pastor had a brave heart, 
and felt that. manhood in Christ Jesus 
was the finest fruit of a preacher’s work, 
and worth just as much in his country 
parish as in San Francisco or Mioneap- 
olis. The wise and prudent did not see 
how they could possibly add-two hun- 
dred dollars to their annual burden. 

There was little enthusiasm for taking 
up the load, Fortunately, the children 
were in the front seats to hear the plea 
‘that the dear mother of us all” be 
freed from the care of this twenty- 
year-old daughter, that she might give 
more care to the younger brood. In re- 
ward for the children’s good attendance 
and quiet attention, a friend from the 
city promised them each a banana. 
When not a nickel nor even a penny 
could be found in those children’s pock- 
ets, and no way appeared by which 
they could help, it occurred to me that 


were a rarity to country children in those 
days, they would each be really giving 
three cents. So the case was laid before 
them. For every banana relinquished 
their friend would give three cents to the 
church in their behalf. Three little boys 
saw the point, and volunteered the real 
self-denial. When a dime was put on 
the table as their contribution, the point 
shone a little clearer to others, and all 
the boys had surrendered their promised 
indulgence before a girl responded. Ihave 
always attributed this to the girls’ reluct- 
ance to speak in meeting, not to any 
dullness of perception or  stinginess. 
Nearly a dollar and a half soon witnessed 
upon the altar of consecration the will- 
ingness of the children! It touched the 
Superintendent’s heart, and he contribut- 
ed. The Doctor took hope and gave 
twenty-five dollars. The deacons had 
to take hold. ‘The ball set well a-rolling, 
the banker’s wife generously clinched the 
the effort with success. Glencoe church 
came to self-support. Hurrah for the 
children !* A little child shail lead the 
hosts. Praise the Lord! It gave glad- 
ness by the sweet lakes and green pral- 
ries of Minnesota, and now the story of 
joyful, useful sacrifice is read on the 
Pacific Coast. May the Holy Spirit 
glorify Pacific ink in prompting many 
churches to corral the kids at the front, 
cheer them to lead, and then push and 
follow them to independence and vic- 
tory! 

The dear children found sacrifice so 
fruitful and so sweet, they formed a 
Missionary Society under the title of the 
Banana Club, and the ends of the earth 
have already felt their contributions for 
the kingdom of God. Most of the time 
a gentle and gracious young Methodist 
lady from New Haven, a yearly visitor 
to Glencoe, has taught the young war- 
riors by her winsome, Christian ways, 
the perseverance of little saints. Several 
have come into the church. It is prac- 
ticallya Y. P.S. C. E. At the laying 
of the corner stone for the new church, 
the club, to the number of thirty-four, 
marched to the ground with their unique 
banana banner, and at the proper place 
in the programme repeated, with distinct 
emphasis, their motto, ‘‘Whatever ought 
to be done, by the blessing of God and 
the co-operation of the good, can be 
done.” Two boys and two girls, with a 
little trowel, put their part of the mortar 
over the precious box of mementoes, As 
it grows hard and holds the treasures 
safe, so their hearts grow firmer, clasping 
the truths pastor and teacher inculcate. 
I note this simple and easy lesson of the 
capture of a host of young hearts for the 
Saviour’s work that far-away friends in 
trying fields on the Coast may believe 
there is always some way to “yather the 
children in.” Wise friends doubt very 
much if the new church would ever 
have been undertaken had it not been 
for the hope-ziving work of the children 
who have pledged generously for it. 

Pastor A. H. Tebbets is a happy man, 
with a united flock. “Where there is a 
will there isa way.” How many dear 
pastors can come up to the Missionary 
Convention in the First church, San 
Francisco, in all the glow and joy of 
bringing churches to self-support, if they 
will set about it in the spirit that not only 
loves God and little children, but trusts 
them also. Officially, I have had a 
month’s vacation, but the habit of help- 
ing a church or a parsonage is so strong 
that it seems second nature to beara 
hand with the little church in the neigh- 
borhood in the building of a parsonage. 
Two sites have been offered for sale and 
three as gifts. | 

There has been the usual discussion 
and difference of opinion, and at times 
agreement seemed hopeless. But Sun- 
day morning informal votes were taken 
for all the places: named. For one, a 
gift of four acres, fine wooded land and 
three and one-eighth of meadow, twenty 
votes were given and no opposing votes. 
This was made tnanimous, the whole 
congregation rising. By vote of the little 
church, neighbors, visitors, friends, were 
authorized to vote with them, It wasa 
new illustration of Dr. Bacon’s definition 
that '‘Congregationalism is only sanctified 
common sense.” Now we have the in- 
teresting problem, Can a neighborhood of 
busy farmers, with the sympathy of visi- 


tors and cottagers, put up a comfortable : 


| Francisco needs. 


minister’s home before the snow flies. 
My pen wants to write an exhortation 
for half a score of parsonages in the 
dear Coast field, but we will see how 
this one starts before I boast of it. If 
you want a parsonage for your minister 
the Union is ready. _ 
Across the bay from Pasadena—which 
dear California name I give to my cot- 
tage on the first knoll in the Minnehaha 
Valley; therefore, the “crown of the 
valley”—is Wayzata, a small town on 
the Great Northern Railway. Here the 
former pastor, Stone, rolled back again 
after his wandering, to the comfort of a 
good parsonage. Parsonages pay! The 
Methodist pastor in Tacoma told me the 
M. E. parsonage paid in three ways. It 
paid the minister in saving of time, labor 
and expense of moving, because a well 
equipped parsonage has all the essentials 
for housekeeping. Second, it saved the 
people’s feet and nick:ls to know just 
where to find the minister. Third, it 
paid in wedding fees for young people, 
and cab drivers learn to make their way 
to an established parsonage. Brethren, 
if you want great business tying knots, 


build you a parsonage. 
EDWIN S. WILLIAMS. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


New Yorkers are moving for a better 
municipal government. The movement 
is of interest to the people of other large 
cities. What New York needs, San 
New York is robbed 
right and left by bad men in high posi- 
tions; so is this city. The platform of 
the New York “People’s Municipal 
League” is as follows : 

“rt. Municipal government is business, 
not politics. | 

'‘2. Municipal elections should be di- 
vorced from State and national politics. 

Municipal offizers should be chos- 
en solely for business ability and person- 
al integrity. 

‘4. Municipal offisers should be inde- 
p2ndent of political parties, halls, bosses 
and factions. 

'c. ‘Tae care of city property, the man- 
agement of city franchises, the collec- 
tion and expenditure of city revenues, 
the development of systems of rapid 
iransit, and the impartial and vigorous 
enforcement of labor legislation and of 
measures for the improvement of the 
homes of the industrial classes can safe- 
ly be intrusted only to officers chosen un- 
der the operation of these principles.” 

Those who agree with this declaration 
become members of the league by sign- 
ing the declaration, with the purpose of 
supporting for city or county offizes only 
men whom they know to hold these 
views, and who are strong and firm 
enough to adhere to them in office. 

Will this league succeed in the coming 
election? We hope so. We shall 
watch anxiously the outcome. If good 
men, without distinction of party, can 
band themselves together in America’s 
great metropolis and win, they can do it 
in San Frawcisco. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


The fif.eenth quarterly Convention of 
the Golden Gate Union of Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of Christian Endeavor 
took place on Thursday evening of last 
week in the Howard-street Presbyterian 
church, and is said by many to have 
been the best Convention the Union has 
ever yet held. The praise service was 
led by Dr. W. Z. King, and formed an 
agreeable prelude to the other exercises, 
which were presided over by the Presi- 
dent of the Union, L. C. Clark. The 
welcome by the pastor. of the church, 
Rev. J. C. Smith, was very appropriate, 
though brief, and for that reason all the 
more so. The great topic was “Working 
for Christ.” Mrs, James Woodworth 
read an interesting paper entitled “Ou. 
Thing,” the subject being suggested by 
the declaration of Paul in Philippians 
lii: 13: “This one thing I do.” The 
paper, “With Thy Might” (Ecclesiastes 
ix: 10) by Miss 
was a very creditable one, indeed, 
A lively discussion followed the read- 
ing of the paper, and the closing ad- 
dress, “Not in Vain” (I Cor. xv: 58), 
by Rev. John Hannon, D.D., of the Cen- 
tenary M. E. church, was one of decided 
eloquence and power. The hymns were 
all specially appropriate to the different 
parts of the programme in which they 
occurred, and the final prayer, which: was 
a truly fervent one, was offered by Rev. 
Jobn Pointer,pastor of the Bethel African 
M. E. church. The benediction was by 
the pastor of the church, Rev. Mr. Smith. 


NOTEWORTHY, 


In your editorial last week with the 
above heading you alluded to the num- 
ber of additions to the Congregational 
ministry from Arminian sources as evi- 
dence that “the Calvinistic strain among 
us has not greatly increased.” As one 
of the late additions from the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, I am prepar- 
ed to indorse your idea as correct, The 
tendency to Arminianism among the 
Congregational ministers, with whom I 
have become intimate, has surprised me 
greatly. Ata council held some months 
ago to recognize a church recently or- 
ganiz2d, two ministers expressed decided 
objection to the creed of the church on 
account of Calvinistic doctrines, As I 
had drawn up the ‘Confession of Faith” 
I was surprised to find I was more of a 
Calvinist than almost any one present, 
{ am therefore impelled to the belief that 
nothing has been lost to the Calvinistic 
strain by additions from the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. = Grr 


China’s solitary railroad is 81 miles 
long, and costs $9 o00 a mile, It uses 
American locomotives, 


Lilian Lamont,’ 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH, 


The game of bluff and perhaps anoth- 
er step forward in the Sunday Closing 
business. It will be remembered tha: 
nearly five thousand friends of the ga. 
loons petitioned the Common Council of 
Los Angeles to pass no ordinance in f,- 
vor of Sunday closing of saloons. Aboy: 
seven thousand voters asked the Coun- 
cil to pass such an ordinance. Type 
maj rity of the committee in the Coun- 
cil to whom the matter was referred rec. 
ommended that no action should be 
taken. The minority of the committee 


recommended that a special election 


should be held, and the wish of the peo- 
ple be thus ascertained. “Places fo; 
holding such election were to be furnish- 
ed, and all officers were to serve without 
expense to the city!” The Council, six 
to three, made this disposition of the 
the business. This action, in plain lan- 
guige, means that the City Council are 
afraid of the saloons. They do not dare 
to carry out the will of a two-thousand 
majority. With much expense of money 
and toil, the good people of the city had 
ascertained the unmistakable wish of Ls; 
Angeles. After this has been done, the 
Council virtually says to them: “We 
are afraid to take the saloon-bull by the 
horns. You may go and do your work 
over again in another way, provided you 
pay your own bills!” All honor to 
Councilman Shafer, who made a brave 
speech in favor of Sundayclosing. But, 
evidently, our city fathers do not think 
our government is “of the people and 
for the people.” In a week or two we 
shall see whether these brave city offi:ers 
will order a special election at the ex- 
pense of the friends of the Sunday clos- 
ing measure, or whether they will post- 
pone this troub'esome business until they 
have made their own “calling and elec- 
tion sure” at the December election. 
Tne papers announce that at Pomona 
the Republican delegates to their State 
Convention were instructed to oppose 
Sunday closing measures because of its 
sumptuary character. 

Twenty-five of our Y. M.C. A. boys 
have gone into camp at the bz2autiful is. 
land of Catalena. We notice that sweet 
singers of diffzrent denominations s0- 
journing at Avalon in blessed harmony 
lately united to give a. concert at Cata- 
lena’s principal hotel, for the benefit of 
the Congregational church, which is the 
only one on the island. At the close of 
the concert Rev. Geo, Morris, pastor, re- 
turned heartfelt thanks. 

The young people of the Vernon Con- 
gregational church recently gave an en- 
tertainment of the “Deestric Schule,” 
which netted $40. They are to repeat 
the exhibition at the Olivet church, and 
at Pico Hights for the benefit of these 
churches. Apparently, people like to at- 
tend the “Deestric Schule.” It has had 
one session with the Third Congrega. 
tional church and another with our 
church at East Los Angeles. 

The Park church (Rev. Brainerd’s, 
has raised $75 for the American Con- 
gregational Union. This no doubt will 
serve to make Rev. E. S. Williams hap- 
py. For four Sabbath evenings past, the 
pastor of the Park church has been giv- 
ing lectures on “Pilgrim’s Progress,” il- 
lustrated by the magic lantern. 

The Third church (Rev. Collins’) is 
now holding revival meetings, commenc- 
ing with a good attendance even in this 
August weather. To get more roomand 
secure better ventilation, and get rid of 
a bad echo, the Third church people 
are planning the enlargement and re- 
modelling of their church. 

The Immanuel Presbyterian church, 
Rev. W. J. Chichester, pastor, not long 
ago laid the corner-stone of a new 
church with appropriate speeches and 
ceremonies. This church is a colony 
from the First Presbyterian church. 
They have a membershlp of over 500 
already. 

The First Congregational church (Dr. 

Hutchins’) has secured the services of 
Prof. F. A. Bacon of Napa to lead their 
chorus choir. He is fully qualified to 
lead this choir on to still greater efficen- 
cy. With all the cultivated musical 
talent in the average congregation, ought 
not the modern choir to equal or surpass 
the choral and worshipful sweetness of 
the temple service at Jerusalem? The 
right kind of a song service is sure to 
attract the young people and will help to 
draw the masses, if in counection with 
it is preached the grand old gospel con- 
tained in the fifteenth of Luke. If you 
don’t believe it, my brother, just try it. 
‘ In Redlands, the Ladies’ Missionary 
society combines the home and foreign 
work The wife of Pastor Willetts is 
President. They scarcely ever have less 
than twenty at their meetings. They 
take up a collection alternately for each 
society, and get anywhere from two to 
eight dollars. Annual membership fee 
is twenty-five cents, The Sabbath con- 
gregations fill the Redlands church. 

The Harvard telescope, which has been 
on Wilson’s Peak, a mountain not far 
from Pasadena, is to be removed and 
taken to South America. In its place is 
to be erected the largest telescope in the 
world. Wilson’s Peak is being Visited 
by many tourists. But the island of 
Catalena seems to be the favorite resort. 
The wild, unique scenery, the splendid 
bathing and fishing, together witb the 
seals and wild goats, not to mention the 
rattlesnakes, seem to have a charm for 
Southern Californians. W. A. JAMES. 

Los ANGELES, Aug. 9, 1890. 


The death plant of Java has flowers 
which continually give off a perfume 50 
powerful as to overcome, if inhaled for 
any length of time, a full-grown mao, 
and which kills all forms of insect life 
that approaches close enough to come 


under its influence. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


‘There was a full meeting at the last 
Monday Club. Rev. W. H. Scudder 
read a paper on “Public Morals,” which 
abl presented the subject and was fol- 
lowed by a lively discussion. A com- 
mittee from the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Meeting invited the Club to meet with 
them next Monday morning at half-past 
ten,in the Sunday-school room of Calvary 
church, to listen to Rev. Dr. W. Atter- 
bury, Secretary of the New York Sab- 
hath Committee, The invitation was 
accepted. The usual meeting of the 
Club-will also be held next Monday in 
the parlor of the Y. M. C. A, at 2 p.m. 
Rev. Dr. Meredith is invited to address 
the meeting on his own church work. 


Rev. Dr. Meredith had large audi- 
ences in the Jewish Temple last Sab- 
bath. He has gone to the Yosemite 
this week, but expects to return in time 
for next Sabbath services. 


Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams preached in 
the Third church, morning and evening. 


Last Sabbath was observed as Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society day in Bethany 
church. In the morning the anniver- 
sary of the reorganization of the society 
was held. At night the society conduct- 
ed the services, which were well attended 
and very interesting. 

The Band of Hope had the evening 
service at Olivet church; the attendance 
was good, | 

Rev. H. H. Wikoff’s evening subject 
at Green-street was “Church Members 
as Church Goers.” There were 202 in 
the Sabbath-school. 


Rev. Dr. Benton preached in the new- 
ly organized church at Ocean View. 


Rev. A. L. Rankin reports fifty-one 
in attendance at the Devisadero-street 
Sabbath-school, a gratifying increase. 


Chaplain Rowell again reports the 
small amount of shipping in this port, 
making the attendance of sailors at the 
Bethel small, Still, some two or three 
gave evidence of conversion last Sabbath. 


Rev. Dr. McLean was greeted with 
large congregations in the First church, 
Oakland, on his first Sabbath after his 
vacation. In the morning the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was observed, 
twenty mew members were received, 
twelve of them on confession of faith. 
Pastor McLean’s address was on the 
“Tendency to Drift from Spiritual 
Truth” ; at night he gave ‘Impressions 
of his Ten Weeks’ Trip.” 

Rev. C. H. Davis preached in the 
Free Baptist Church, Oakland, Sabbath 
morning. Having acceptably supplied 
Plymouth Avenue church during Pastor 
Oakley’s vacation, except when the 
church was closed for repairs and the 
setting up of the new organ, Brother 


Davis returned to his home and people. 


in Perris, San Diego county, yesterday. 

Pastor Rice of the Second church, 
Oakland, addressed the meeting in the 
hall of the Y. M. C. A. in the afternoon. 
There were 175 in the Second church 
Sabbath-school, and the prayer-meeting 
is growing. 

Dr. Warren spent last Sabbath at 
Napa; he reports good progress in the 
church there organized. Pastor Schofield 
is spending his vacation in Washington. 

Rev. IE. F.* Taqbey was again at 
Crockett. Rev. N. W. Barber is expect- 
ed to begin work there next Sabbath. 

Rev. Professor Mooar presided at the 
communion service, in the Good Will 
Mission in Oakland in the evening. 


»\ Rev. J. B. Silcox exnectsto enter upon 
/ bis work with the First church in Sacra. 


mento by the first of September. 

Rev. Thomas K. Beecher is here, 
stopping with friends in Berkeley; his 
pleasant visit to California afew years 
azo doubtless made him decide to come 
again, | 

Professor Martin Kellogg, returned 
lat Monday after an extended trip of 
two years in the East and Europe. 


Rey. William Rogers of Sebastopol 
was at the Club; he is here enjoying his 
vacation. 

Rev, H. W. Jones has returned from 
his trip to Oregon and Washington, and 
was at the Club. He preached several 


limes while up North; he always preaches | 


good sermons. Our readers have read 
With interest his letters in THE PAaciFic, 
giving his observations of that great 
north country, 

Y. M. C. A. buildings are now going 
Up in Vancouver, New Westminster and 


Seattle. 


At Red Cliff, Col., a new house was 
dedicated July 20th, the only place of 
¥orship in the county. | 
The church in Metropolis, Ill., has a 
‘ime of refreshing. This church will 
80on dedicate its new house of worship. 


Mr. Grandison Fairchild, the father of 
the three college presidents of that name, 
died two weeks ago at Brownhelm, Ohio, 
aged 98. | 

Work is going on as follows in Minne- 
~~ towns: A temporary chapel built in 

‘aples ; the foundation of a new church 
igerton ; new houses almost finished 
unrise and Taopi. 

¢ The Massachusetts Home Missionary 

"ear aids in that State five French 

Urches and five French missions ; five 
—e churches and three Swedish 

=o “slons ; one Norwegian church and 
German church, 

ay tent which the church of Hyde 

Mass,, sent to Colorado, which bas 

" Used for gospel purposes, lately was 
y a storm at Villa Park, July 


destroyed b 


29th. _ The Eleventh church of Denver 
was using it as a place of worship when 
it was blown to atoms. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


_ A church of ten women was organ- 
7 at Sebago Station, Maine, July 
24th. 

METHODIst.—The commission ap- 
pointed to select the place of meeting 
for the next Methodist General Confer- 
ence, to meet in 1892, has fixed upon 
Omaha, Neb. 


Father Chiniquy has been at work for 
some time in Worcester, Mass. A 
church of over one hundred French peo- 
ple has been formed. On the afternoon 
of August 3d a great mass meeting was 
held in Salem-street church. 

Roman Boyle 
O'Reilly, the brilliant 
or of the Boston Pilot, died August 
toth.-—The Grand Council of the Cath- 
olic Ladies’ Aid Society began a four 
days’ meeting in Santa Cruz yesterday. 

Baptist.—Mr, A. M. Forbes has been 
requested to write a paper on the early 
Baptist history of this city. He is thor- 
oughly qualified for the work, and it is to 
be hoped that he will take hold of the 
work at once. Men like him who have 
been here forty years are not plenty. 


REFORMED Episcopa..-—The Reformed 
Episcopal church is composed chiefly of 
what was formerly known as the “low 
church” element of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church, It uses the same Book of jCom- 
mon Prayer, but purged of its priestly 
and sacramental teachings. It has the 
same historic succession in its ministry, 
but acknowledges the validity of other 
churches than the Episcopal, proving its 
sincerity by a free exchange of pulpits, 
and by the reception of their members 
and ministers by letter, without either 
confirmation in the one case or re-ordi- 
nation in the other. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
TREASURER’S REPORT, 


__ The undersigned, Treasurer of the Cal- 
ifornia Chinese’ Mission of the American 
Missioniry Association, acknowledges 
the receipt of the following donations, 
from May 22d, 1890, to this date, 

I. From Local Missions: 


Fresno Chinese monthly offerings. ...$28 00 
Los Angeles Chinese mo ithlies...... 8 15 
Marysville—Chinese monthlies, $16 ; 
annual memberships, $6.......... 22 00 
Oakland Chinese montblies.......... 20 00 


53 15 


rington a life member, $10 50..... 51 50 


Santa Barbara — Chinese montblies, 


nual memberships, $16.......... 49 45 
V entura—Chinese monthlies, $48 3 an- 

nual memberships, etc., $27....... 75 00 


II. From Churches : 

Los Angeles — First Congregational | 
church Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, through W. H. M. U. of 
Southern Oalifornia, through Mrs. 

H. W. Mills, Treasurer........... $ 9 45 

San Francisco Fourth Congregational 
church, Miss Dora Allen.......... 2 00 


Francisco Branch Association, $15. - 
15; Central Mission: mcnthlies, 
$13.50 ; annual memberships, etc., 
$96 ; Barnes’ Mission monthlies 
$6.85; annual memberships, $9; 
West Mission monthlies, $10.55; an- 
nual memberships, $12; in part with 
other gifts, to constitute Mrs. M. A. 
Green a life member, $3.35; total, 


III. From Individual Donors : 
Messrs. Balfour, Guthrie & Co...... $500 00 
Rev. F. B. Perkins, for himself and 
25 00 


IV. From Eastern Friends : 
Stockbridge, Mass., Miss Alice By- 


Miss Adele 3 
$103 00 


The contributions of the churches are 
hereafter to be remitted to New York for 
the general work of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. The Secretary of 
the Mission will receipt for any of these 
offerings sent to him, and account for 
them ; or, if preferred, they may be sent 
directly to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer 
A. M. A, Bible House, Fourth Avenue 


and Ninth street, New York. From the 


church at Douglas Fiat a contribution of 
two dollars has been received and placed 


to credit of this account. 
WM. JOHNsTON, 


Treasurer C. C, M. 
San Francisco, August 8th. 


Steamer for Japan sails August 234d; 
mails close at 10 A. M. | 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasuHincToNn, D. C., Aug. 6, 1890. 

Parents who carefully scrutinize the 
books read by their children, and all 
parents should, are much pleased with 
the action of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in refusing to allow a book which 
has recently been translated from the 
Russian to pass through the mails, and 
the hope is expressed on all sides that 
the postal authorities will not stop in 
their good work until many of*the per- 
nicious books that now pass unmolested 
through the mails are treated in the 
Same manner. Surely this great Gov- 
ernment should keep its mails clear of 
all polluting matter. This particular 
book is an outrageous attack upon things 
which all good people hold most sacred, 
including the marriage tie and religion; 
and its sale should not be tolerated any- 
where. I was positively shockéd yester- 
day to see a young girl, certainly not 
more than seventeen years old, walk 
into the book department of a dry goods 
store and ask to see this little book. It 
was handed her by a clerk—a girl about 
her own age—and after reading a para- 
graph here and there she purchased the 
book; this book that has been declared 
unfit to go through the mail sold to our 
daughters at dry goods stores! Isn’t it 
horrible to think of ? 

This subject of what our children read 
is not one to be lightly thrown aside; it 
is worthy of the most serious considera- 
tion. ‘The cheapness with which the 
public is furnished books ought 
to be a great blessing; but, before 
saying positively that it is, suppose you 
pay a visit tothe nearest book store and 
pass your eyes over the class of books 
exposed for sale. The evil done to 
young and unformed minds by bad ideas, 
sometimes even in good books, is very 


great and is constantly growing; it insid- 


iously leaves its imprint upon the impres- 
sionable minds, and in many, alas! too 
many, cases it is never completely eradi- 
cated. Some day the Christian people 
of the country will rise in their might and 
demand of the merchants that books of 
a certain class shall not be publicly ex. 
posed for sale, and God grant that it be 
soon. 

An unexpected obstacle has planted 
itself in front of the proposed anti-lottery 
legistation, When the Senate Commit- 
tee on Postoffice took up the bill pro- 
hibiting the sending of anything intend- 
ed for or pertaining to a lottery through 
the United States mails, which has been 
already reported to the House, several 
Senators expressed doubt as tothe con- 
stitutional right of Congress to interfere 
with matter entrusted to the mails, anda 
sub-committee was appointed to examine 
into the matter and report to the com- 
mittee. The lottery men and their law- 
yers are making the most of this doubt, 
and trying thereby to induce men who 
are conscientiously opposed to their de- 
praving and degrading business to do 
nothing towards placing the necessary 
authority in the hands of the Postoffice 
department to break it up. If this au- 
thority cannot be conferred without vio- 
lating the provisions of the Constitution, 
then it is high time that the Constitutino 
was amended. | 

In no one thing has the national cap- 
ital made greater progress during the 
last decade than in temperance. It can 
be noticed nearly everywhere and among 
all classes of people. There was a time 
when drunken members of Congress 
were so common that they scarcely ex- 
cited comment, and the liquor habit 
seemed in no way to injure the standing 
of the member with the general public. 
All that is now changed. A drinking 
member is the exception, and an intox- 
icated one ararity; anda disgrace in 
the eyes of all reputable folks is the pen- 
alty which any public man has to pay 
for making a beast of himself by getting 
intoxicated. 

There was a time also when active 
temperance workers were looked on with 
suspicion by the general public ; and 
when it was first proposed to purchase a 
tent to be used to hold temperance meet- 
ings under during the warm weather in 
different sections of the city, the idea 
was hooted at as being “too much on the 
circus style,” but the tent was bought and 
for several years the meetings have been 
beld under it, and they have been at- 
tended by large crowds, while its plat- 
form has been occupied by Cabinet of- 
ficers, Members of Congress, ministers 
of the gospel and other prominent peo- 
ple, and now everybody admits that much 
good has been thereby accomplished, 
and many hundreds of signers of the 
pledge obtained. What has brought 


about this change? The answer is easy 


—organization, earnestness and hard and 
constant work on the part of the tem- 
perance people are the levers which have 
brought about this transfiguration, and 
the same levers are always and every- 
where in reach of those who search dili- 
gently for them. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE. 
MENT. 


As some misapprehensions have been 
published in regard to the governing 
power of the Christian Endeavor Society 
and the authority which it exerts, It Is 
proper to say that there is no central 
board of authority or control. The 
United Society of Christian Endeavor 
simply serves asa bureau of informa. 
tion. It ex2rcises no authority, demands 
no allegiance, levies no taxes, and does 
not even record the names of Societies 
unless they wish to be recorded. It has 
only one paid officer, a general Secre- 
tary. Its Board of Trustees;,is com- 


posed of leading representatives of all 
evangelical denominations, and it has al- 
{ways insisted. upon the fundamental 


je 
ble to, and governed by, its own local 
church and its own denomination. The 
yearly international conventions, like the 
great gathering recently held at St. Louis, 
are simply mass meetings. Theyare not 
delegated bodies in the strict sense’ of 
theterm. No legislation is attempted 
and no votes are taken that are binding 
upon individual Societies. The conven- 
tions are simply for fellowship and inspi- 
ration, and for the discussion of methods, 
The same is true of the Local Unions. 
No society “is responsible to its city 
union” as has been erroneously stated, or 
to the United Society, orto any other 
body than its own church and denomi- 
nation. 

Some Christian Endeavor Societies 
have been established in unlooked-for 
places, as, for instance, the one in the 


distributed between active and associate. 
There are several such societies in insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb ; there is 
one among the employes of the Illinois 
Insane Asylum, and still others on the 
revenue cutters Dexter and Gallatin, 
and other vessels. . 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. | 


The following additional contributions 
have been received since Children’s Day: 
Bethany church and sunday-school, 


Good-Will Sunday-school, Oakland... 10 75 
Rocklin Sunday-school........ ....- 4 50 
Petaluma church and Sunday-school. 12 45 
Crockett Sanday-school............. 2 50 
Saratoga 12 85 

Sunday-school........ 14 65 


Clayton church and Sunday-school.. 16 35 
Grass Valley church & Sunday-school 27 00 


Hydesville Sunday-school........... 5 57 
Niles 12 00 
Tipton Sunday-school.... .......... 2 00 
Westminster Sunday-school......... 5 00 
Santa Barbara First church and Sun- 
Bonny Doon Sun lay-school......... 5 65 
Benicia church (life membership).... 20 00 
$204 27 
Previously acknowledged...... 177 75 


Total for Southern California 
(from Supt. Case’s report).... 237 67 


Grand total for State.............. $619 69 


In the letter from Saratoga, Cal., pub- 
lished in last week’s Paciric, that church 
reported $27.50 as sent to the American 
Sunday-school Union, This is a mis- 
take; the gift was made to the Congre- 
gational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society. It would be well to keep the 
distinction of these two societies well in 
mind, The former is an undenomina- 
tional concern; the latter is distinctively 
Congregational, one of its chief objects 
being the spread ‘of Congregational 
principles and the planting of Sunday- 
schools which will grow into Congrega- 
tional churches. 

LoyaL L. Wirt, Dist. Supt. 

Bible House, San Francisco, Aug. 1 2th, 


BENICIA. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Church and Society three new trustees 
were elected. The financial statement 
for the year showed marked prosperity, 
an unusually large amount having been 
raised. Not only were more than three 
hundred dollars expended in painting 
the exterior of the buildings belonging to 
the church, but insurance was effected 
for a term of three years. A gratifying 
item is found in the fact that twelve per 
cent. of the entire amount expended was 
contributed to the benevolent societies. 

The retiring Treasurer, having deter- 
mined upon leaving shortly for the East, 
where he expects to remain, a farewell 
reception was tendered him and his 
wife as an expression of their apprecia- 
tion of his faithful services as a labor- 
er in their different departments. The 
church, Sunday-school, and Y. P. S. C. 
E. united in purchasing the brother a 
life membership in the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 
Since the first of January life member- 
ships in different Congregational socie- 
ties have been secured for seven per- 
sons, and the money for another is in 
hand and pledged, the youngest person 
so honored being less than two years of 
age, and the eldest having passed her 
ninetieth year. Com. 


The great siphon in the new aqueduct 
for the water supply of New York is 
considered a most wonderful piece of 
hydraulic engineering. It conveys the 
metropolitan water supply across the 
Harlem at a depth of 307 feet beneath 
the river bed. Certain advantages were 
gained by this method over a stone or 
steel viaduct, which, it is believed, will 
counterbalance its greater cost.. Not 
the least of these is the immunity from 
danger of foreign attack. 


Book: keeping, Shorthand, Type- Writing. Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc. 
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= 32 SAN FRANCISCO. = 
" Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, M. A., President 


TYPE WRITER 
“THE WORLD" 


The Samuel Hill Company 
a9 NEW MONTGOMERY STREST, 


. Wells, Fargc & Oo.’s Express Offi>e, 
Opp San 0 


AL. 
Bond for descriptive circulars and price lists. ; 


Wisconsin State’s prison, which has near- | 
ly one hundred members about evenly. 


JOHN BREA 


wim. Cc, POND 
J. K. McLEAN 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


STEPHEN S. SMITH 
JOHN KIMBALL 
W. M. SEARBY 


GEORGE MORRIS 
JAMER M. HAVEN 
H. H. WIKOFF 


WwW. H. SCUDDER 
GEORGE MOOAR 
W. A. TENNEY 


As Representing the Business Interests Of 


Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST : ’ 


We, the undersigned, interested in the maintenance of a Depositery 
for the sale of the issues of the Congregational Sunday-school and Puab- 
lishing Society, desiring that better facilities be secured for premoting 
the busimess of the Society on the Pacific Coast, and recognizing the 
efforts made by Mr. McCennell during the past five years, which have 
resulted in a largely increased business in the publications, wish te ex- 


press our appreciation of his efforts. 


Believing that the interests of the Society will be advanced under 
his continued management, we respectfully represent that it is our judg- 
ment that a fuller recognition of him as their Agent in San Fraxcisee 
would tend to strengthen the work of the Society om the Coast. 


Ww. F. BICKFORD 
A. L, BANKIN 

W. H. COOKE 

E. C. OAKLEY 

J. ROWELL 

H. L. BATES 

J. H. WARREN 

J. A. CRUZAN 
GEO. B. ALLEN 
CHAS. F. WooD 
EDWARD P. FLINT 
c. D. BARROWS 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the _ 
WY. 


7387 MARKET sTREET; 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OF” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. gp 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


735 Market Street. 


variety. 


supplies of all kinds. 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES of the Oxford and Bagster Editions in lange 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS—All the latest constantly on hand. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS and 


BOOKS AND BOOKLETS. —A large stock of Books, Booklets and 
Sunday-school Libraries on hand, which we will sell at a large discount. 


SAMUEL REIS, 


It will pay you to call and examine our stock, and compare prices. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


POR SALE OR: EXCHANGE. 


A fine piees of city property on direct line 
of Market street extension; ficest views in the 
city. Willsell or.exchange for equivalent in 
city or subarban property. 

Also, a giltedge bargain in northern citrus 
fruit land situated in the heart of the most 
flourishing colony of the state. Wall sell or 
exchange for city or suburban property. 

Call at this office for information. 


EDWARD CARLSON, 2. CURRIER. 
President.  Vice-Pres. & Seo’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Wannfactariag Company, 
& COMPANY'S 
Ss. 


MILL: Gos. Sravansox Ecxes STREETS 
Balesrooxr: 


A thimblefal of rsct weighs more than s 

of razory. Everybody knows that the 

‘‘DOMESTIO”’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements. 

J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 

29 POST BST., SAN FRANOISOO. 


iG. M. SPENCER, 


Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
| Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, 


Oor. of Oalifornia and Montgomery strects. 
| Patent Law a Specialty. — 
All business with the Patent Office, Washing- 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. | 


| Legal papers drafted with care. 


ton, D. O., will receive prompt attention. 
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Olivet church and Sunday-school, San 
roville—Chinese monthlies, $10; an- 
nual memberships and other sub- 
scriptions, $46.80................ 56 80 a 
Petaluma Chinese monthlies......... 7 15 boas 
Riverside — Congregational Sunday- 
school, to constitute Rov. T. CG. “ge 
Haunt a life member, $25 ; offerings 
at Mission House social, $6.10; Chi- 
nesé monthlies, $3.05; annual mem- 
Sacramento—Chinese monthlies, $17; 
annual memberships, etc., $24; Chi- 
nese, in part to constitute Oar- 
| 
San Diego—J. A. Rogers in full, to ok 
constitute himself a life member, 
$15 ; First Congregatiomal Sunday- 
$14.15 ; annual membershi 
Sonal memberships, $10.. 18 70 
Santa Cruz—Anniversary collection, 
$15.75 ; Chinese monthlies, $19.65; | 
annual memberships, etc., $55..... 90 40 ee 
Stockton—Mrs, Levi Langdon, in part 
to constitute herself a life member, - 
| ‘| 
an Francisco Bethany Church—Am- 
erican members: E. J. Ourling, $5; _ 
Mrs. S. C. Hazleton, $5; Mrs. H.W. 
Lamont, in part to constitute Miss 
Violet Lamont a life member, $5; 
W. C. P., to complete life member- 
ship of Mrs. Levi Langdon, $5; A. i 
T. Ruthranff, $5; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
E. Warren, $5; Clarence H. Reeves, : 
$3; Miss Fanny Weller, $3; other an- | 
tal, $55.50; Chinese members: San 
| 
.- .§ Depositary. 
| It Stands at the Head 
| Wes 
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THE PactFiIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1890, 


Children’s Department. 
ABADIAPILE GIRL. 


You tay you.are ugly, and you are afraid 
That nobcdy loves you, sed little maid; 
For people whisper, with lip a-curl, 

As you pass by, *‘What en ugly girl!” 
Ab, well, my dear, if you mope and fret 
Your ugly face will be uglier yet. 

Let me tell you the secret without delay 
Of growing beautiful day by day. 

"Tis a secret old as the world is old, 

But worth in itself a mine of gold: 
Beauty of coul is beauty of face, 

For inward sweetness makes outward grace, 


There is the secret, simple and true; _ 

Now.prove what its wisdcm can do for you. 

Fill up your hearts with thoughts most sweet, 

Bidding all others at once retreat, 

And these sweet thoughts will grow like 
seeds, 

And bloom into beautiful words and deeds, 

And socom very soon, they will leave their 
trace 


Of loveliness on your ugly face; 

The lines will be soft on cheek and brow; 
Bright smiles will shine where tears are now; 
Your eyes will sparkle, and some blest power 
Will make you lovelier every hour. 

Just try it, my dear; begin to-day 

To do kind things in the kindest way— 

To kindly think and to kindly speak, 

To be sweet-tempered, gentle and meek. 
Then néver again shall you need be afraid 
That nobody loves you, sad little maid. 
Opinions will change, with a pleasant whirl, 
And all will think, “‘What a charming girl!” 


—Harper’s Young People, 


“PLL TRY ” AND “I WILL.” 


Pl Try” is a soldier; 
Will’’ is a king; 
_ Be sure they are near 
When the echool bells ring. 


When the school days are over, 
And boys are men, 
Try” and “I Will” 
Are good friends then. 


POOR LITTLE TOM. 


BY LUCY SOMERS, 


Having occasion to hire a cook and 
having heard a certain Georgiana Wash- 
ington (Negroes like high sounding 
names) warmly recommended by a col- 
ored tenant on our place, I sent a wagon 
several miles into the country for her 
and her children. Among them was 
poor little Tom. With horror I saw the 
child lifted from the wagon and sat upon 
the ground. 

He was then about eight years old, 
and his head and shoulders were of the 
usual size, but he had entirely lost the 
use Of his lower limbs and could only 
sit on the ground or drag himself along 
by using his hands as though they were 
the forefeet of an animal, 

Some time before a young pig had, by 
some accident, had its back broken. 
We had petted and fed it frequently about 
the doorstep; there it used to drag its use- 
less limbs about until, constantly growing 
thinner and weaker, it died at last. I 
thought of the poor pig and shuddered 
to see a human being apparently in the 
same condition. 

“What is the matter?” I cried. “How 
did this happen ? ” 

The colored tenant who had recom- 
mended Georgiana to me, explained that 
when Tom was a baby his mother, having 
occasion to go to a neighboring village, 
had left the children playing around her 
cabin in the sunshine, and, fearing that 
they might meddle with the fire, or do 
some other mischief, had locked them 
out of the house. During her absence 
a sudden storm and cold rain had 
come on, to which the children were ex- 
posed entirely without shelter. The oth- 
erg,accustomed to out-door life, had es- 
caped without injury; but Tom had been 
ill with rheumatic fever, and had thus 
lost the use of his limbs, which hung 
useless and shriveled, and could only be 
dragged after him. 

While the man was speaking, Tom 
lifted his intelligent, patient face to look 
up and see who was thus interested in 
him. He was of a dark-brown color, 
with a high, thoughtful brow and an ex- 
pression of suffering and resignation, 
which appealed to my heart at once. 


“Take him up,” I exclaimed; “don’t 
let him drag on the ground like that.” 

**Dat all ie good for,” said the tenant. 

‘*‘Him n’use to dat,” said the tall, 
strong mother, with a broad grin, pleased 
at my notice of him, but hard herself, as 
my narrative will show. > Ee 

“No!take him up,” I persisted; ‘‘I 
cannot bear it.” | 

‘Him lub to stay out-doors,” contin- 
ued Georgiana in a sort of protest. 

“Bring the wheel-barrow,” I cried, a 
sudden inspiration, as it seemed, striking 


The wheel-barrow was brought, a 
pieceof carpet laid inside, Tom was 
lifted in and placed in a sitting position. 
Thenceforward, that was his throne and 
dwelling place. Many a day have I seen 
the other.children clustered around him 
and rolling him about in an equal glee 
with himself... No gitded coach and four 
ever appeared to those of high estate a 
prouder equipage than the old wheel- 
barrow seemed to Tom and his train. 

My custom was in my sunny Southern 
home, each morning to take a little bas- 
ket of corn upon my asm and a bundle 
or two of fodder in my hands and, thus 
laden, to visit in turn my out-door pets, 
for I loved the open air as much as my 
last protege. Tom and I liked to caress 
everything around us and to see the flut- 
ter of delight which my arrival always 
created among the chickens, pigeons and 
everything which had life upon the farm. 
Often. a-cracker or a cake reposed in the 
basket for Tom until he came, in his car 
of triumph as it were, to greet me. Af- 
ter they had been with us a while, I 
noticed that Tom looked very sorrowful, 
and was daily becoming thinner. 

“Are you not well?” I would say to 


him. ‘He always smiled to see me, al- 


day. 
that Georgiana is starving her chil- 
dren?” 


desirous I thought, to avoid my obser- 
vation, The other children shared in 
his depression, atid ‘it séémed to me that 
they looked with famished eyes at any- 
thing which I gave Tom, and that he 
always divided any such delicacy among 


them. I wondered what could be 
the matter, but the mystery was soon 
solved. 


My own little boy came to me one 
“Mamma,” he said, “do you know 


“How can that be?” I answered; 
“she gets a plenty in:the kitcben,”’ | 
“She is saving everything to get a new 
dress to shine out in on Sundays,” he 


said; “and she is making the children 
do almost without victuals in the mean 
time.” 


“How do-you know?” I asked, with 


horror and apprehension in my tone. 


“Little Tom said to me just now: 
‘What does you do when de mudder stop 
you vittels?’ I asked him about it and 


he told me.” . 


Before my Caspar had done speaking 
I was on .my way to the kitchen, 
“Georgie,” I said, “what do your chil- 
dren live on?” 

“Law, missy, dey kin lib on mighty 


little—don’t tak’ nuttin for dem.” 


“What do you give them?” I re- 
peated. 

“Missy, I ’bliged to.git a new frock 
sometime, and den I lets um go vidout 
awhile. Don’t hu’t um, dey n’used to 

“After this,” said I, ‘understand I 
feed the children and I pay you less 
wages. I did not take time to talk to 


‘her; I went to the sideboard. There I 


took all the bread and hominy which 
had been put by, with a pitcher of but- 
termilk, and carried them, assisted by 
Caspar, to the group under the trees. I 


-|remember on the way that persons who 


were starving must be fed but little, so I 
gave them each a small piece of bread 
and some buttermilk, but told them that 
for the future I would give them enough 
every day. The tears came into Tom’s 
eyes, and rolled slowly down his cheeks, 
as he looked at me. I am sure he 
thought I was a regular angel. He did 
not know that for once, at least, I was to 
be unjust to him. 

The occasion was this: when the wheat 
crop came in it was necessary to sun it, 
so it was laid on tables, sheets, etc., in 
the sun, in front of the house. There 
we established a guard to keep the chick- 
ens and pigeons from it. They were 
very persistent when they had once dis- 
covered such an El Dorado, in their en- 
deavors to get at it; so Tom was placed 
in command of the other children, I 
must say here that there was a great deal 
of moral force and power about him. 
Even in his crippled and dependent 
state he could command the others. 
They were to keep off the chickens, 
pigeons, and sometimes an adventurous 
pig, and Caspar. and I had to notice 


| them, lest they might band it to other. 


Negroes or permit them to take away a 
part each day. 

So I carried forward Caspar’s studies 
in a front room, and at short intervals 
he or I appeared on the piazza to watch 
the watchers, for, I sorrowfully say it, 
there are very few colored people who 
do not require supervision in such 
cases, 

At one of these intervals I found Tom 
seated in the wheel-barrow, handling the 
wheat. He had caused the others to 
wheel him close up, and he was taking 
up a few grains at a time’ in his wasted 
little hands, holding them up to the sun- 
light, and surveying them with a rever- 
ence and admiration which I can scarce 
describe, for of course all this wheat ap- 
peared a marvelous possession to him. 

“Oh, Tom,” I exclaimed, too hastily; 
‘you are not to touch the wheat.” 

He looked up at me, and I saw in his 
eyes that he had no intention of taking 
it. Even now there haunts me some- 
times the expression of that little patient 
brown face when the child understood 
that I bad suspected him. 

I withdrew, and no more was said. I 
do not think that the little cripple loved 
me less, or thought me to blame, for he 
had been too much accustomed to harsh 
language from his mother—probably to 
blows—even in his helpless condition; 
but I feel as I felt then, grieved and sor- 
ry that fora moment I should have so 
misunderstood him. 

Poor child, how often I have regretted 
that he could not be educated and taken 
care of. Little could be effected unless 
he could be taken from his mother, an 
that it is not in my power to do. } 

Soon after the sunning of the wheat, 
the cotton picking commenced, and 
Georgiana found that, being a very cap- 
able field hand, she could maketwice as 
much money picking cotton as cooking 
for me. At first she used to put a more 
feeble fellow-servant in her place in the 
kitchen, while she went to the field and 
received cash for her work every day; 
for cotton picking at the South is a time 
which brings high wages to every one 
who can work at all. I permitted her 
thus to provide a substitute, paid her the 
same wages, and fed her children as usu- 
al for a time; but her ambition seemed 
so much excited and her head turned 
by the money which she received, that 
before long she gave me warning that 


she would leave, saying that she could 


do better elsewhere. Accordingly, she 


took her children and |jeft our place. 


At parting I said to Tom: “Poor 


child, I will try to do something for you 
some time,” 


I have not forgotten; and I much de- 


sire that he should be sent to Hampton, 


cared for and educated, for I think that 


he bas an uncommon intellect for one of 


goin’ to Europe this: summer.” 


MAP OUT YOUR COURSE, YOUNG MAN. 


The man who starts in pursuit of for- 
tune without carefully surveying and lay- 
ing down his line of march beforehand, 
is a reckless Absolom, who is pretty sure 


-to be caught by the “‘wait-a-bit thorns” 


of speculation, and left helplessly strug- 
gling in their midst, a ridiculous specta- 
cle to all righ-tthinking men. 

Map out your course, young man, be- 
fore you set forth on your business jour- 
ney. While you are yet out of the tu- 
mult and turmoil of the busy world, 
adopt a set of principles. Let them be 
such as your conscience and your com- 
mon sense approve. Then fashion a 
code of laws for your future government 
—rules of conduct, based on the duties 
you owe to God, to your neihbor and 
to yourself, 

Don’t wait until you are assailed by 
temptation or beset with difficulties to 
determine what you shall do in either 
dilemma. Determine in advance what 
ought to be done under certain circum- 
stances, and when they occur, do it. 
You are better qualified to judge rightly 
what is just and prudent in any contin- 
gency before the contingency is upon 
you than you can be in the moment of 
difficulty. In your trouble don’t trust to 
the impulse of the moment. Impulse is 
a blind guide in serious matters, Refer 
back to your chart. This has been the 
practice of wise and good men from time 
immemorial.—N. Y. Ledger. 


A BEAR STORY. 


A gentlemen, making inquiries in 
Russia about the method of catching 
bears in that country, was told that to 
entrap them a pit was dug several feet 
deep, and after covering it over with 
turf, leaves, etc., some food was placed 
on the top. The bear, tempted by the 
bait, easily fell into the snare. 

‘‘But,” he added, “if four or five bhap- 
pen to get together, they will all get out 
again.” 

‘How is that ?” asked the gentleman. 

“They form a sort of ladder by step- 
ping on each other’s shoulders, and thus 
make their escape.” 

“But how does the bottom one get 
out ?” | 

“Ah! these bears, though not pos- 
sessed of a mind and soul such as God 
has given us, yet feel gratitude; and 
they wont forget the one who has been 
the chief means of procuring their liber- 
ty. Scampering off, they fetch the 
branch of a tree, which they let down to 
their brother, enabling him to join them 
in the freedom in which they rejoice.” 

Sensible bears, we should say, are bet- 
ter than some people that we hear about, 
who never help anybody but themselves. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


One Court STANDS BY THE SMALL 
Boy.—The boys of Maine have friends 
at court, and should recognize the fact 
and have a new respect for the laws. A 
case in Waldo county has just been de- 
cided in their interest. It seems that a 
school-boy was having a fine time sliding 
on the sidewalk a few winters ago, and 
making some noise, as boys will occa- 
sionally. This noise frightened a pair 
of horses, 
them was killed, No doubt the boy was 
appalled when he saw the mischief he 
had unintentionally done, and yet more 
dismayed when he was sued for damages ; 
but Judge Walton ruled that he could 
not be held for these. He said young 
America should have some chance to 
work off bis surplus enthusiasm, that the 
boys have as much right to the streets 
and walks as the Salvation Army, politi- 
cal torchlight processions, circus parades, 


Masons or Odd Fellows with bands of 


music. And now the law court has 
overruled the exceptions to this decision, 
thus finally legally deciding that the boy 
is not a nuisance even when he “hol- 
lers.”— Lewiston Journal. 


Jay GouLp’s EarLy STRUGGLES, — 
When Jay Gould was beginning life as a 
surveyor’s apprentice in the Catskills he 
is said to have earned his dinner and to 
have put his first savings in his pocket by 
making ‘‘noon-marks” on the farm-house 
porches for the farmer’s wives, the noon- 
mark being a sort of dial that indicated 
the hour when the horn should be blown 
fordinner. With the money thus earned 
and saved a tannery business became 
possible, and after various slow steps the 
Vermont railroad yielded the financier 
money with which he came into Wall 
street.—Harper’s Bazar. 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


The best illustration of mingled hope 
and fear is a lazy man looking for work: 
—Ashland Press. — 

The trouble with Justice is that she 
does so little besides holding her scales, 
—Galveston News. 

A small Boston girl of three, after a 
visit in the country, remarked wistfully : 
“I wish we had a house out of doors,” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“Clara Jobnson says you and I are 
engaged, Ethel,” said Chappie. ‘Clara 
Johnson always did say every spiteful 
thing about me she could think of.”— 

First little girl (proudly) : 


“We are 

Second 
little girl (contemptuously): “Pooh! Ve 
shust game from dere.”—New York 

Prison warden (to new prisoner) : 
“We always like to assign the prisoners 
to the trades with which they are most 
familiar, and shall be happy to do so in 
your case. What is your trade?” Pris- 
oner: “I am a commercial traveller.” 


|_—Lavwrence American. 


They ran away, and one of 


reasons as follows: 


Bousehold. 


EATING AND SLEEPING. 


A distinguished physician says that all 
persons should go to bed with a full 
stomach of light, digestible food, and 
‘Man can train 
himself to the habit of sleeping without 
a preceding meal, but only after long 
years of practice, Ashe comes into the 
world he must be fed before he will 
sleep. A child’s stomach is small, and 
when‘perfectly filled, if no sickness dis- 
turbs it, sleep follows naturally and inev- 
itable. The stomach empties by diges- 
tion. . A single fold in it will make the 
little sleeper restless ; two will waken it, 
and if it is hushed again to repose the 
nap is short, and three folds put an end 
to the slumber: Paregoric or other nar- 
cotics may close its eyes again, but with- 
out either food or some stupefying drog 
it will not sleep, no matter how healthy 
it may be.” Food in the stomach draws 


‘the blood there for digestion and relieves 


the brain and refreshing sleep is produc- 
ed. ‘The waste of human life by the 
neglect of the lesson is very great. The 
daily wear and tear of the body might 

2 restored more fully than it usually is 
if this simple rule was not systematically 


violated. A healthy person who goes to 


bed on a full stomach will always wake 
in the morning with a better appetite for 
his breakfast.” Pie, cake, high seasoned 
food and wine or other liquors should be 
avoided ; but cold chicken, beef, bread, 
baked apples, etc., are recommended. 
The writer further says that “man is the 
only animal that can be taught to sleep 
quietly on an empty stomach. The brute 
creation resent all efforts to coax them to 
such a violation of the laws of nature. 
The lion roars in the forests until he has 
found his prey, and when he has devour- 
ed it be sleeps over until he needs an- 
other meal, The horse will paw all-night 
in the stable, and the pig will squeal in 
the pen, refusing all rest or sleep until 
they are fed. The animals which chew 
the cud have their own provisions for a 
late meal just before dropping off to their 
night slumbers. 

All persons should be very cautious 
when they reform their habits in this re- 
spect. A mouthful or two each night at 
first is all that should be attempted, 
gradually increasing the quantity until 
the luncheon becomes a pretty substan- 
tial meal. If indigestion does not fol- 
low, chew the meat of one or two peach 
pits, for the prussic acid in them, after 
eating. With a clear conscience anda 
full stomacb, any man in tolerable health 
may derive from his nightly sleep that 
recuperation which ought to come from 
this sweet restorer of life’s daily wear and 
waste,” It is wine and debauchery which 
condemns late eating, while the merits of 
the case are as above stated.— Ex. 


HEADACHE. 


We find the following, attributed to a 
report of physicians and surgeons, in an 
exchange : 

“We desire to call attention to a sim- 
ple, and at the same time wonderfully ef- 
ficient, treatment for headache. We lay 
no claim to originality, nor do we know 
who the originator was, but having used 
it for a year or more, and in many cases 
with remarkable results, we feel disposed 
to give our endorsement, and desire to 
make it more generally known. 
remedy is nothing more or less than a 
solution of the bisulphide of carbon. A 
wide-mouth, glass-stoppered bottle is half 
filled with cotton or fine sponge, and up- 
on this two or three drachms of the so- 
lution are poured. When occasion for 
its use occurs, the mouth of the bottle 


is to be applied to the temple, or as near 


as possible to the seat of pain, so close- 
ly that none of the volatile vapor may 


escape, and retained there four or five |. 
minutes or longer. 


For a minute or so 
nothing is felt, then comes a sense of 
tingling, which in a few minutes—three 
or four usually—becomes rather severe, 
but which subsides almost immediately 
if the bottle be removed, and any red- 
ness of the skin that may occur will also 
subside. It may be reapplied if neces- 
sary several times in the day, and it gen- 
erally acts like magic, giving immediate 
relief. We believe this was the basis of 
a once popular nostrum. The class of 
headaches to which it seems especially 
adapted is that which may be grouped 
under the bioad term of “nervous.” 
Thus neuralgic, periodic and hysterical 
headaches are almost invariably relieved 
by it. True, the relief of a mere symp- 
ton is quite another thing from the re- 
moval of the cause, yet no one who has 
had the distress, and even agony, caused 
by severe and frequently recurring head- 
aches (and who has not seen it?) but 
will rejoice to be able to afford relief in 
SO prompt and simple a manner; besides, 
it secures the hearty gratitude of the 
patient if he has suffered long. As to 
modus operandi, we have nothing more 
definite than a theory to offer, and that 
the vapor being absorbed through the 
skin produces a sedative effect upon the 
superficial nerves of the parts to which 
it is applied, We know by experiment 
that its influence is not due to its power 
as a counter-irritant. We, however, know 


that it does act, and if we do not 


clearly see in what way it acts, that is no 
more than can be said of several other 
remedies which are firmly established in 
professional favor and confidence,” 


— 
— 


In the minor.—Mr. Sealove (at his 
seashore cottage): “My dear, please 
tell our daughter to sing something less 
doleful.” Mrs, Sealove: ‘That is not 
our daughter, my love. That is the fog- 


honr.”—New York Weekly. 


popular line of HOUSE HOLD BR 
are closing out our line of Lamps at the follow- 
ing greatly reduced prices: 

Table Lamp, with colored glove......... $0 75 
Vase Lamp, with decorated shade to match 2 00 
Hanging Lamp, 14-inch shade. ........ 1 60 
Rochester Parlor Lamp, nickel-plated... 2_50 
Hanging Lamp, with 14-inch decorated : 

shade 


Electric Lamp, nickel-plated............ 
Piano Lamp, with umbrella shade ..... 
Rochester Piano Lamp, umbrella shade.10 00 


chance will be 
this out and bring it with you. 


868 MARKET 8T., - 


Ber. Buse & Prive 8Ts._ - 
LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


LAMPS 


larger display of our 
To make room for the larger SES. ne 


Come early. Only a few more days, and*this 
one. Now is yourtime. Cut 


MYERS & CO., 
Opp. Baldwin Hote). 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


_ Importers and Manufacturers of 
Fil W E.... 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


San FRANOISOO 


TO CHOOSE PROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 


PRBIOES, 


oF” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


FOR CHOIOE FAT 


MACKEREL AND 


TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
SEND ORDERS TO 


FOSTER 


Agents for Celebrated’ 


DIAMOND 
CREAMERYWY 
In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISCO, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


; Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 
| WRITING AND 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 


mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


The. 


Wm. SHEW’S 


Photographic Gallery 


Aut or Work, Exzcursp 


IN THE Bust STYLE AND AT 
LoOwEsT PRICEs, 


Ov” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. 


WRAPPING 


INSURE IN 


California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets....... $2,450,000 | Losses paid $8,500,000 


D. J. Svapizs, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B, FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


ie, Pacific Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company. 


Saws of every description on hand and made 
to order. Duncan’s Timber Jack. Garcin & 
Son’s Timber Jack. H. Royer’s Lace Leather. 
Agents for O. B. Paul’s Files. 

17 & 19 Fremont Street, 
SAN FRANOISOCO, 


OAL. 


. SUCCESSORS~IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING 


CATALOGUE TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCHSCHOOLFIRE ALARM 
Tllustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 

37 Market St., San Francisco. 


INCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO 


| Embalming a specialty. 


a 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. Sixth Street. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Year 
Established 1850. 


Telephone No. 43. 
N. GRAY & CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento St. 


Webb, 8. 


SAFES! 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description, 


FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIBRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 


VAULT DOORS, ETC., 


Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOCIFIO COAST, 


411 and 413 Market St., S. P, 


W. W. CHASE & CO 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers 


HAY 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET, 


San FRanocrsco. 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. 
ov” Call and 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS AUTCHINSON 


816 & 8318 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 


(Junction Bush.) 


118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 


9 OAK 8ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
JAMES K. WILSON........... ... President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


J. 8. HUTOHINSON............... 


Drrecrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Sh 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4t- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to ent- 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references 10 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write to C.A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D & 


ABOUT 
DULL TIMES 


Look about ; reduce your expenses, live cheaper, 
y cash as Yea o, learn how others do it. Smith's. 
Catalogue, the “ Homes Circe,” will give you 
many valuable hints. It goes by mail every 
month to over 8000 regular customers, and con- 
tains the lowest cash selling prices of over 
ten thousand articles, all carried in stock, and bought 
at first market price. Goods sold by mail order sys- 
tem all over the world. Largest trade of any 
house on the Coast. Jobbing prices lower tnan 
ever known. Goods retailed and sold in any 
uantity direct to consumers at wholesale 
rates. Packing, — and drayage free. Best 
care gives allorders. ‘Try us once. 4£@ Send pos 


card for Catalogue. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


418 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE. 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L: Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


| Nos. G11 and 613 Front Stref!> 


San FRANCISCO. 


DEN TIS T 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST 
 McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


BALTIMORE. MD. 
For Ch mrches§ Bools BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charcot, 

hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FU 

ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
Wrst TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also 


Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
_Beted for superiority over 
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THE PaoctrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


a, 


SOURCE OF PERIL. 


BY BISHOP J. H. VINCENT, 


How much power there is in an idea ! 
When a man becomes/insane he is full 
of an idea,and it is impossible to get 
that idea out of his head. Once we 
move the idea from its grip on him and 
he will be all right. You give a man an 
idea for which he would die, and all his 
life will be controlled by it... It is a stu- 
pid thing to say It ‘makes no difference 
what a man believes. It makes all the 
difference what a man believes. An idea 
gominates the man. Now, suppose we 
can get certain ideas into the minds of 
q large number of people, It makes no 
difference whether the ideas are true or 
false. If they firmly believe them, the 
false have as much power as the true 
jdeas. Suppose we can get a large 
number of men to swear by one idea 
and die for it. See what power ! 

The power of an idea is increased by 
Let it begin 
with a little fellow two -years old, a little 
before that ; when he is one year old, a 
little before that ; when he is six months 
old, a little before that ; when he is one 
day old, several months béfore that. 
Suppose the mother clings to certain 
lines of thought, and lives in a certain 
atmosphere. Prenatal potencies are not 
appreciated as they ought. Early train- 
ing makes the child’s habit. There is a 
habit in thought just as in physical ac- 
tion. 

Now, suppose that in connection with 
an idea or series of ideas, early taught 
and becoming a habit, there should be 
added all the fascination, all the charm, 
all the power, of art.. Pictures, sculpture, 
music, movement, the march ofa regi- 
ment of soldiers, color, harmony, strength 
—what power would all have to increase 
the habit so that it is impossible to 
change it! Suppose now we add to 
that one other thing: large wealth, plen- 
ty of money back of it. SupposeI hold 
an idea with enthusiasm and have un- 
bounded wealth to back me, all the 
financial resources I want. The very ad- 
dition of the financial basis increases the 
strength of the thought in my mind, and 
increases the power of that thought over 
me. 

Suppose you add to that financial ele- 
ment political influence. Suppose that 
by holding that idea, and standing upon 
those great resources of wealth, I can 
get office for myself and for my friends— 
if it is only a policeman, a postmaster, a 
consulship. Suppose when you say to 
me, “1 wish you would use your influ- 
ence at Washington to bring about a 
certain result,’”’ 1 should be able to an- 
swer, “Certainly, my dear fellow, I have 
certain relations with Washington which 
will enable me to do just what you want.” 

Suppose you add to all that one other 
thing. Suppose that every time I think 
of the ideal see the most beautiful self- 
sacrifice, abandonment t6 all that is good 


‘living for God and the Saviour. ~And in 


addition to all this, suppose that my 


loyalty to this idea gives me access to. 


the most charming society and to 
the acquaintance of the most lovely 
irls, 

: When you have a mind early trained, 
the power of art, the power of wealth, 
the power political, the power of parlor, 
the power of religious sentiment—when 


_ you have all these elements of power 


concentrated, and hold within their grip 
a whole generation, a whole nation— 
you have indeed a great power. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the 
master of those forces in dealing with 
human nature, and she is doing it in our 
country to-day, and all these agencies 
are being developed to the maximum of 
power, and they are all concentrated 
towards the dominance of the Roman 
hierarchy and dominion in the United 
States, 

You don’t believe it? You are apa- 
thetic in the presence of the greatest dan- 
ger of the age. I have nothing to say 
against creeds. I know that among the 
Catholics there are thousands and thou- 
sands of devout. souls.who. believe in 
Christ andin the fundamentals of the 
Book. And many of them do not know 
what the political hierarehy is trying to 
do. I have nothing to say against indi- 
viduals. And I would not hurt even a 
good politician for anything. 

What is the Roman Catholic idea? 
lt is, true or false, the Pope! It 
Means social caste; a class of men made 
tobe ruled and molded, and a class of 
men made to rule and mold; the ruling 
class made so by the divine order—nay, 
inthe very church of the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, So that pope, cardinal, arch- 
bishop, bishop, priest, hold the power. 
The people are to be kept down. If they 
insist on education they must have it so 
Modified and adjusted that they will not 
learn certain things historical and physi- 
cal that would damage them as subjects. 

hey must necessarily be kept in ignor- 
ance in order to maintain the ruling pow- 
*. That is the Roman Catholic idea, 
the people are subject to the powers, 
human and divine, that are to control 
em, 

Ina republic it is necessary to keep 
“nough voters ignorant and subject, in 
order to preserve a balance of power sO 
that the Church can keep uppermost. 

hat does it mean? It means the re- 

Pression of individual freedom, the de- 

“tuction of individuality, and the de- 

Yelopment of hierarchy. ‘That is what 

means, 


But, you say, “After all, there are 


Christians among them.” Certainly there : 


© Christians among them. I have 
“onceded that. There are Christians 
the Mormons, ‘There were 
btistians in arms under the Confederate 
vernment that tried to blot out the 


| 


American flag. Do you know the man 
who ought to be shut down quickest is 
the man who is sincere when he is wrong. 
When in an army you have an element 
that is thoroughly honest and thoroughly 
wrong, that is the element that is most 
dangerous. Weare deluded with the 
idea that a man, if honest, is right. But 
that is wrong, We are stupid if we al- 
low the honesty and sincerity of Roman 
Catholic American institutions to make 


‘We must not say anything that will burt 
their feelings.” Wewant to hurt their 
feelings—not as persons, but as Ameri- 
Cans. 

_ But you say: “Well, they are a Chris- 
tian institution. Their foundation is che 
Bible.” Yes, but they cover what Chris- 
tian truth they have with pagan ideas, so 
as to hide the truth. What is the venera- 
tion shown Mary and the crucifix but 
pure paganism of the old type, with its 
form Christian? Why bring up these 
questions? Because, in a loving way, I 
want to bring Americans to think of 
these questions. There is a little book 
containing a full list of the services and 
forms of the Roman Catholic Church, 
showing the relation to the old Roman 
and Greek paganism, and it shows how, 
in order to get a grip on the people in 
the early centuries, the Roman Catholic 
Church simply made use of the old 
pagan rites without changing at all their 
influence on worship. There are no 
greater pagans on this continent than 
the average Roman Catholic. They do 
not distinguish between the invisible God 
and the visible Virgin. They look at the 
things which are seen. It develops sen- 
suousness, just the reverse of spiritual 
Christianity, and antagonizzs it. Jt is 
paganism. 

Again you say: “Just look at these 
lovely nuns and these devoted monks.” 
Yes, I suppose there are. And we give 
them great credit, and go about talking 
sickly sentiment about the devotion of 
these lovely creatures; and here we have 
thousands of undecorated women going 
about fulfilling ministries far superior to 
the sisters, giving without the right hand 
knowing what the left hand is doing, and 
the outside world not classifying them or 
glorifying them. They wear no garb. 
There are ten American Protestant wom- 
en who are living lives of service and 
and belp where there is one nun who 
lives for Christ. There is a great deal 
of shame and nonsense about that sort 
of thing. Of course, we all should be 
more helpful. But I give more for the 
helpfulness born of the spirit of real 
sympathy than that which is moved by 
the desire to earn so much standing, 

But we say we must trust tothe Amer- 
ican atmosphere. ‘Don’t be afraid; we 
live in a republican government.” It is 
the worst government on God’s earth to 
do evilin. Let parochial schools con- 
tinue for twenty-five years and train up 
and educate a large number of voters, 
who only know one side, who have been 
trained to ignore the other side, what 
are you going to do when you come to 
vote, and have allowed one element to 
hold the balance of power in convention 
or nation? They will say to the author- 
ities: ‘Gentlemen, we have so many 
million votes. Would you like to have 


them? Then give us so many million 


acres of land”; or ‘‘We want $400,000 
to spend in our Indian Schools in behalf 
of the Indians.” And the government 
has granted the Catholic Church to-day 
$400,000 to train up these people. 
you stupid enough not to know what the 
Roman-Catholic Church means ? 
Political influence! “Gentlemen, we 
will give you our help.” The charming 
spell was broken by Brother Burchard, 
and I was glad. The only thing I am 
anxious about is that some of that same 
element is now in the Cabinet. Burchard 
was right. You don’t like to hear these 


things, because they make you unhappy. 


It is better to look things right in the 
face and be careful. Atmosphere! I 
don’t care for atmosphere unless it is the 
product of truth. What. is their radical er- 
ror which we Americans have most to be 
afraid of? » It is that idea of the people 
which makes the people subordinate. I 
believe in the freedom of the individual 
and the right of the individual to devel- 
op to his full power and tointerpret the 
Word of God for himself. With them 
the Church is the interpreter. If the 
Word Says a thing is black and the 
Church says it its white, the Church is 


right and the thing is white. The Church 


must interpret the Word. That has been 
their damnable heresy from the begin- 
ing, and involves all sorts of evil. 

Look at the pitiful spectacle in the 
City of Rome—the Pope a prisoner in 
the Vatican. Why? Because in Italy 
the men of Italy are determined that 
Italy shall be free. When Victor Emman- 
uel entered Rome there was 17,000,000 
Italians who could neither read nor write. 

What the Roman Catholics say they 
want is to educate their own people in 
their own way. What is their own way? 
We can judge by what they have done; 
And they have had time to experiment. 
Look at South Ireland! Look at Spain ! 
That is what they want. Look at Italy 
with 17,000,000 men and women who 
could neither read nor write after the 
Church had had free swing for one 
thousand years! Look at Mexico and 
South America! That is what they want, 
And that is what they can’t have in the 
United States. 

Look at the Pope of Rome in Italy ! 
A prisoner he calls himself, and has sent 
out, a plea to all the nations of the earth, 
using the maximum of his political in- 
fluence to see if anything can be done 
to restore him to power. Imagine the 
Apostles trying to get hold of the govern- 
ment of Palestine! I hope he'll make 


us fold our arms and pity them, and say:, 


Are 


any Arabic. 


gratified. His hope is in the wealth and 
influence and power of the United 
States, and the domination of the 
United States by his faithful subjects. I 


not know that there are to.day 100,000 
Jesuits in the United States at work, day 
and night, at the foundations of our Gov- 
ernment! They have nothing else to do. 
They live for that. They have no wives 
that they have to support, no children 
that they dare recognize, They are sub- 
verting the foundations of this republic, 
and the doctrines of humanity which are 
the basis of the Government; the right of 
every individual to be and know all that 
he can be and know. One hundred 
thousand such Jesuits, exiled from most 
nations of the earth, here unmolested, at 
work day and ‘night, and the political 
parties trying to conciliate them .and 
afraid to offend them, and the As- 
sociated Press under their control. 
And the most leadifig secular papers of 
the United States have agents .of the 
Jesuits on them so as to prevent their 
columns from giving facts of history. 
Why is it we can find almost nothing 
about the state of affairs in Canada, 
where the Jesuits have demanded $400,- 
ooo for their schools, and the Protestants 
combined are crying out to the English 
crown to protect them from being con- 
trolled by the Pope of Rome? 

When you have the Associated Press 
so that it dare not report such move- 
ments, a Catholic University in the city 
of Washington, with its professors from 
abroad to teach fundamental doctrines, 
antagonistic to Republican ideas, and 
when you have men in every city and the 
police force with scarcely an exception 
Roman Catholic, and when you have 
moneys appropriated by the United States 
and by State Governments to build up 
Roman Catholic schools, and Protestant 
fathers and mothers sending daughters 
and sons to Roman Catholic schools— 
there is peril in this republic—there is 
peril. And the most dangerous people 
are the people who think there is not 
peril. 

Do I oppose the Roman Catholics as 
religionists ? No; I would lose my right 
arm to give the Roman Catholic the 
right to worship as he pleases. I would 
give my heart’s blood to keep the Catho- 
lic Church from controlling the United 
States. Asa religious power, she has a 
right to liberty ; as a political power, she 
has made such a record and holds such 
doctrines that we would be foolish if we 
allowed it. | 

What do we need? General infor- 
mation, Protestant fidelity, maintenance 
of the rights of Roman Catholics as 
American citizens and perfect fairness, 
There are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who, if taught to know the reason 
we hold these principles, would be as 
loyal to the Protestant ideas as we. We 
don’t want to offend them. Talk to 
your Roman Catholic neighbor all the 
time, and get him on the right side. We 
ought to talk to our servants. And we 
should show them in our homes the 
sweetness of Christian love. “Bridget, 
the Christ said so and so.” “Why, did 
he say that? I never heard that.” And 
thus you sow a little seed of pure gos- 
pel. Live Christian lives before them in 
your home, and show them the Christ is 
living there, and thus you reach them. 
We want to be more aggressive in our ef- 
forts in behalf of individual Roman 
Catholics, doing it with all love and fidel- 
ity, and bringing them to the truth as it 
is in Jesus Christ. 

I am not a pessimist. I look on the 
bright side of things. But I think the 
bright side to look at is the side that in- 
vites to conflict and struggle and victory. 
We can’t have victory without fight. J] 
believe in the side of battle, heroism, 
fidelity to principle. 

I met a Mohammedan on the Mediter- 
ranean, as we were crossing from Athens 
to Alexandria. He was son-in-law of 
the Pasha of Jerusalem. He. couldn’c 
speak any English. I could not speak 
So we fell into what was 
on my part a laborious conversation in 
French. He was so courteous that we 
struggled through. I made some remarks 
refizcting on the superstitions of the Ro- 
man Catholics and the Greek Catholics. 
‘Then you are ‘a Protestant ?’” he said. 
“No,” I replied; “I am a Christian.” I 
am not a Roman Catholic because I be- 
lieve in Christianity. I am not a Prot- 
estant, because Protestantism is mere pro. 
testing. I am more than that; I believe 
in the Man of Nazereth, the King of 
kings. We Christian people put it too 
particularly when we call ourselves Prot- 
estants. I would not say to a Roman 
Catholic, “You are not a Christian”; I 
would say to him, “You have so many 
people and so many things between you 
and Christ that he is not to you all that 
he might be.” We are all in danger of 
the same intermediary obstacles, services, 
liturgy,ritualism, theology,dogmatics. We 
are all in danger of losing closest con- 
tact with the living Christ. We want to 
live Christ every day. We should not 
antagonize the Roman Catholics by a 
bitter and unkind spirit. We should in- 
fluence them by leading a positive life, 


open. 
I believe in glorifying love and wis- 
dom. If a man simply knows a thing 
with his intellect he never has any pow- 
er, If he is all love and no wisdom he 
becomes a fanatic; if all wisdom and no 


power is the man who knows and loves 
the truth. We want as Christians to 
have wisdom and love that we may haye 
power. 

I am greatly interested in household 
servants, especially Roman Catholic ser- 


his plea, and I’m sure he'll not have it | 


is one thing, my dear. We shall never 


read something in your faces. You do 


and withal should keep our eyes wide. 


love, he is an iceberg, The man with. 


vants. I said to my wife once “There- 


| 


have a Roman Catholic servant.” The 
very next servant we got was a Roman 
Catholic, and we have had one ever 
since. They have yet to hear the first 
unkind word from my wife’s lips. When 
they go away, they leave with the idea 
that there is 2 woman with positive views 
who loves Jesus Christ, and shows her 
love for him by her treatment of her 
servants. That will do much to over- 
throw Romanism on its offensive side; 
sweet ministries in the name of Christ. 
Now, if I bave said anything, un- 
charitable or harsh, I regret it. It is 
hard to maintain truth which assails er- 
ror without saying anything uncomfort- 
able. If I have violated charity I am 
sorry. | 
I believe that to-day in this land there 
is great peril. And we, as Americans, 
ought to be full of wisdom, full of love, 
and apply our power to the maintenance 
of true republican (not in a partisan 
sense), true democratic ideas in. this 
land of ours, which. gives every man, 
every woman, the right to think inde- 
pendently, to vote independently, to act 
independently, and then we should so 
flood the people having the power with 
the truth in the spirit of love that we 
may trust them with all results in poiiti- 
cal and social life. 


Miscellany. 


BOSTON HORSE AND ELECTRIC CAR 


I’m the happiest horse in town to-night! 
I go with flying feet! 

For I have seen the gladdest sight, 
Way down on Boylston street, 

And what it means I know full well; 
And when I've said my say 

Down where I dwell, at the Horse Hotel, 
There will never a horse say ‘‘neigh.” 


I know I’m right, and now for the sight 
Oa Boyston street I saw— 
A street-car with a brilliant light, 
But never a horse to draw. 
It rolled along, now fast, now slow, 
Steady and straight on the track; 
But what made it go I’m sure I don't know— 
There was no horse front or back. 


It looked like the other cars in town; 
Yet there’s something strange, I feel; 

To-night I saw, on looking down, 
The lightning under the wheel. 

I heard things out of the common rule— 
Strange words I never knew; 

Yet I’m not a fool; I have bsaen to school 
To Mr. Bartholomew. 


I am simply a slave; but my freedom is won! 
The thought thrills through my soul! 

If without a horse one car can run, 
Why cannot a thousand roll? 

I am tied to the track; one day from my back 
The harnes:; will drop at my feet, 

And I shall be free; no work then for me 

- On the track of the stony street. 


With asniff and a snort and a toss of my head, 
And a flirt of my flying feet, |. 
I will take my bones from the pavement 
stones 
To the prairies soft and sweet! 
And day and night I shall owe my flight, 
‘And the joys I there shall meet, 
And my freedom bright, to the strange, 
strange sight 
That I saw on Boylston street. 


OWNERSHIP OF AFRICA. 


Looked upon as a moral question 
(which, in dissent from the Bishop of 
Peterborough, we believe such a ques- 
tion may be) there is something not ad- 
mirable in the attitude either of England 
or Portugal in regard to Mashonaland 
and Makalololand in Southeastern Afri- 
ca. The truth in this matter is thus 
well expressed by the editor of the 
Herald of Peace: 

“We affirm the following propositions: 
. I, That neither Great Britain ndr 
Portugal had any natural right to the 
disputed territories. 

2. That the disposal of property, with- 
out consideration of the just claims of 
the rightful owner, is morally inadmissi- 


| ble. 


3. That the presence of either mis- 
sionary or merchant does not constitute 
an ‘undoubted claim’ to the annexation 
of the country where they may happen 
to be. 

4. That neither power had any rights 

in Nyassa land, beyond those of mere 
trading enterprise. 
5. That when we come to controversy 
for the ownership, or the occupation of 
lands over which acts of sovereignty are 
not habitually exercised either by one 
Power or the other, we find ourselves in 
the very class of cases for which Arbitra- 
tion was designed, and to which it is ap- 
propriate. 

6. That a mere settlement by menace, 
or other application of force, cannot be 
either satisfactory or final. 

It is our hope, therefore, that even 
now, for the good name of our country 
and the interests of humanity and moral- 
ity, the ultimatum sént to Portugal will 
be considered only as a temporary expe- 
dient, and will be followed by an amica- 
ble discussion and adjustment of all 
points in dispute between the two na- 
tions, and this in such a manner as shall 
admit the claims and do justice to the 
rights of the natives, the original owners 
of the soil. ie 


A REMARKABLE REcOoRD.—*“ Judge” 
James Lawrenson of Baltimore, who died 
recently, had a remarkable record as a 
Government employee. He was in the 
postal service for seventy-one years with- 
out a break, and held one position for fif- 
ty-seven years. He administered the 
oath of office to every Postmaster-General 
since the Administration of PresidentAn- 
drew Jackson. ‘‘Judge” Lawrenson was 
eighty-seven years of age, having entered 
the service when a boy of sixteen. He 
continued to reside in Baltimore notwith- 
standing his employment in Washington, 
and made the journey of eighty miles to 
and fro for fifty years. Notwithstanding 
his age, he kept actively at work and made 
these daily trips until prostrated by sick- 


last February. 


will captivate the soul of the intent listen- 


HEAVENLY MUSIC. 


the soul by musi¢!. What a soothing 
effect is that produced by the billowy 
ripple of charming music! Music in its 
perfect harmony will lull. the intent hear- 
er into a state of happiness unequalled, 
drowning out the care and woes of life, 
and presenting only the happy and 
peaceful side. Music produced by the 
feathered tribe is somewhat varied in its 
effects. The plaintive notes of the dove 
cause a sorrowful sensation, a mournful 
effect, and inspire the listener with af- 
fection for this gentle bird, and sympathy 
in its apparent sorrow. The lively tones 
of the lark seem to speak of sunshine 
and bright weather. The mocking-bird 
in a delightful warble will pour forth its 
melody, and. we will stand transfixed, 
while it holds sway over us in a musical 
trill. 7 

A quartet fo colored singers produc- 
ing a plantation melody are listened to 
with great interest, and the sublime 
chords sung in such perfect harmony 


er who is hearing with every nerve 
strung to its utmost tension, and his ear 
drinking in the volume of soulful strains 
which set his heart at rest, while 
his mind is peacefully content. Sounds 
produced by the four-footed tribe are 
not as musical as those of the feathered 
class. For imstance, the donkey pro- 
duces an ear-splitting bray whichis quite 
comical and serves as a mirth-provoking 
element, The wail of the coyote does 
not failto produce‘a creeping sensation 
akin to fear, which ends at the tip of the 
hair; and the deep, hungry yell of the 
wolf pierces the soul of the lonely trav- 
eler with a blood-chilling effect. 

The unwelcome rattle of the snake 
reaches the ear with a warning sound, 
and.the senses quicken in a desire to es- 
cape theimmediate neighborhood. But 
the music of Christ is tender, gentle, 
soothing and thrilling. It is sublime in 
its harmony, unequalled in grandeur, 
inimitable in sweetness, unexcelled in 
quality, and sympathetic in every note, 
touching the heart with the inspiration of 
its melody. Would you hear this sweet 
music? Would you open your ears to 
the heavenly strains? If so, come to 
the throne of Christ, and listen to the 
silver bells, behind the sanctuary of God, 
which peals forth its silver notes, bidding 
you to enter into the joy of the Lord, 
Oa, that to-day you may listen to his 
melody, and stand fast in the liberty of 
Christ! Do not wait till to-morrow; to- 
morrow may mever come, and the cry 
will ring out in agonizing despair, To- 
morrow | to-morrow ! to-morrow! Jesus 
is waiting to-day. He calls; he waits! 
Oh, hear him, he who is sublime in ten- 
derness and compassion! All honor to 
Him on high! W«. FLA. 


GLEANINGS. 


The runner who looks behind will fall. 
Our eyes are in our forehead; we must 
look forward. So faith is expressed by 
a look. It is the substance of things 
hoped for. We must not look back- 
ward, in measurement of past days, nor 
around us, ‘measuring ourselves by oth- 
ers, but onward tothe prize. How the 
soul can go out in alook! Hence, look- 
ing at the brazen serpent is put _ by 
Christ as the equivalent of believing. 
To look to Christ is to trust Him, You 
have sometimes seen how a soul could 
express itself with the eyes. Perhaps 
some dear one has looked love at you 
out of the shadow of death. Words 
could no longer be spoken, but from the 
dark shore the eyes sent back their sig- 
nals of confidence and love. So “‘look- 
ing unto Jesus” is the helpless sinner’s 
expression of confidence and love. And 
“there is life in a look at the Crucified 
One.” Not only the beginning of life, 
but all fullness and strength of life need- 
ed for the race. Each new look gives 
new power. It keeps up the vital con- 
nection, Along one ray of faith in Him 
Christ slips His sufficient grace.— Rev. 
Chas. L. Thompson, D.D. | | 
Joy ! it is life at its very highest, its 
very brightest, its very best. Alas! with 
the common life of men it has little to 
do. Look back on your life, and 
how many of its days or weeks you can 
describe as full of joy. Walk in these 
streets, and on how, many faces do you. 
see the light of joy? There are two 
conditions requisite for joy—innocence 
and fellowship; and both conditions are 
all too rare. The world, not possessing 
either, for its seductions are evil and its 
fellowships are false—aims at a guilty 


thing. Guilty excitement, guilty pas- 
sion, there is; but one drop of guilt in 


What a sweet charm is exerted over 


ALLAYS PAIN AND 


substitute for joy. But there is no such } 


the sparkling cup of pure joy makes | Large 


the-sweetness of the fruit whose 
poison, the glitter of the serpént Whose 
bite is death. 
ing at the moment, and its effects de- 
prave forever. But true joy.is.a rose in 


Paradise, which only the hand of inno— 


cence can pluck, God only can grant 
true joy to any human soul. “Thou 
shalt show me the path of life; ia Thy 
presence is the fulnéss of joy; and’ at 
Thy right hand there are pleasures’ for 
evermore.”—Frederic W. Farrare 


HOPE FOR YOU. . 


If mercy stoops tothe lowest guilt; oh, 
then there is hope of salvation for me— 
for a man who has nothing that he can 
call his own but misery and sia’; I will 
not sit here and perish ; but following a 
Manasseh and a Magdalene, a dying 
thief and a blood-stained Saul, I will join 
the throng that, called from highway and 
hedges; are pouring—a ragged crowd— 
into the marriage supper of the Lamb. 

Are any among you holding’ back, till 
by this or that improvement in‘your hab- 
its, you consider yourselves fit to go to 
Christ? Fit to goto Christ !fit to go 
to Christ you shall never be ;,but ‘only 
by going to Him. Your warrant lies in 
your wants; your plea for mercy:in His 
merits ; your plea for an interest in His 
merits and your own demerits. Hearand 
adopt the prayer of David—*For thine 
own name’s sake! pardon my iniquity ”; 
that is his prayer ; now what is his plea? 
“For it is little,” ‘very little,” or “less 
than others”? No. He adds and urges 
this , “‘for it is great." —Guthrie. 


An Iowa Court has decided that no 
alien can acquire property in that State 
by purchase, inheritance or otherwise. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., Ss. F., 


Will endeavor to please any who would want a 
suit of clothing made 


ol to order. 


‘NOVA SOOTTIA: 


stock, manufactured from 
PURE 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our custom3r wants, we will go with 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Franciseo to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 
323 BUSH STREET, 


H, Le Baron Smith. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


03” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Telephone No. 1867. 


ELYS 
CREAM 43 


OCLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 


IN F LAM M ATION, 
HEALS THE SORES, 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL, 
TRY the CUR EA 

A particleis applied 
into each nostril, and 
is agreeable. Price 0c at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 600. ELY BROTH ; 56 Warten 
Street; New York. es 


G. M. PEASE, “M.D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER or 
125 Turk'Street, - \San Framcisee: 


Office Hours: 1to4pr.m. Us at home 
at 94. mM. and 7 


POISON O AK. 


 Steele’s Grindelia Letion. 


The only-sure cure. Madeand sold by James * 


G. Steele & Co. 
PALACE PHARMAOY, 685 MARKET 8T., 
Palace Hotel, - «* Prancisco. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


bitter, envenomed, turbid, even in the. 


at high tide, and o daily. 
moment of fruition. It is at the best 25 cents. 


NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICY 


— OF THE — 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE'Co. 


IT STANDS FOUB SQUARE TO ALL THE WINDS THAT BLOW, 


ment of premiums. 


of insurance, 


8. AN ADJUSTABLE POLICY.—The 
periods of 10) 15 or 20 years, enable the insu 


when th; seleoted peried ends. 


Guaranteed dividend :. 


-Surplas a4 
BEERS, President. 


9. A PROFITABLE POLICY.—The Tontine principl | 
the New York Life, has given the largest results at the end of aay selested periods of any plan 


1. A SAPE POLICY.—Non-forteiting after three annual premiums have been paid. 
Larger paid-up values than required by the State law.. A month’s grace sllowzd in the pay- 


at the ends of 
new circamstances 


ions offered-in these 
to adjast his policy to 


4.4 POLICY WITH MANY PRIVILEGES.—No restrictions as to residence and 
travel after two years. Practical freedom of ovcupation. Immediate payment of death claims. 


15,608,000 


ALEX. G. HAWES, Manager for Pacific Coast. 
WALKER & CERF, State Agents for California. 
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Me. Montgomery Ave, San Francisco Cal. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 

Jobnstown contains more inhabitants 
to-day than she‘did before the disaster 
which drowned 2,500 of her peoplea 
nyCar ago. 

Rev. Robert Dale, D. D., of Birming- 
ham, has accepted the presidency of the 
meeting to be held in London in July of 
1891 of the Congregational churches. 
The Congregational independent Chris- 
tian churches everywhere in the world 
are invited to this International Congre- 
gational Council. | 

The largest and heaviest building 
stone ever quarried in England was 
taken from the Plankington quarry, near 
Norwich, in February, 1889 ; it was in 
ene piece, without crack or flaw, and 
weighed over thirty-five tons; it was 15 
feet long, 6 feet high and 5 feet wide. 
At last week’s sitting of the Academy of 
Medicine, M. Laborde of the Paris fac- 
ulty announced his discovery of a new 
anesthetic, which he calls crystallized 
narcein. A solution of this substance 
sends the patient into a sound sleep, free 
from vomiting or digestive derangement, 
and without subsequent torpor. 

A new Egyptian association has been 
formed, styled the “Thewfikleh Com- 
pany,” who are the owners of a number 
of steamers which have been specially 
fitted for a regular service of passengers 
desiring to ascend the river from Cairo 
to the first cataract, visiting the antiqui- 
ties on the banks. The formation of 
_ this company has been sanctioned by a 
decree of the Khedive, who has just in- 
augurated the operations by a personal 
visit on board the steamer “El Khe- 
dive.” The saloon, ladies’ boudoir, 
smoking-room, and all parts of the 
steamer, are illuminated by eighty elec- 
tric lights of a total power of 2,500 can- 
dles, and the decorations of the apart- 
ments are of the most elegant and luxur- 
ious character.—Scientific American. 


A cartridge has been invented which, 
when filled with oil and discharged, will 
pacify the roughest sea. The receptacle 
is of ordinary cartridge size, but it is 
made of heavy paper, and weighted at 
the farther end with a small piece of 
lead. It will hold about two ounces of 
oil, It is fitted inan ordinary cartridge 
shell, and fastened to it by means of 
cotton shreds. The cartridge is put into 
a breech-loader and the trigger is pulled: 
The cotton connecting the cartridge with 
the shell is.ignited by the powder. It is 
burned, and the cartridge, filled with oil, 
is sent spinning away over the waves. 
Then, at any: point the navigator may 
wish, the cartridge because of the lead at 
~ its head, will sink into the waves. By 
means of* these cartridges a. path an 
eighth of a mile broad can be made 
through the heaviest of seas. 

The language in which Shakespeare 
and Milton wrote was the language of 
less than 6,000,000 people, and when 


Washington was President less than 16,-. 


000,000 used the English language. At 
that time French was spoken by from 
30,000,000 to 50,000,000, Half a cen- 
tury ago as large a proportion of the 
population of the globe spoke German 
as English, Now Germany is far be- 
’ bind in this respect. In Austria, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Switzerland, and the 
United States, German is spoken by 
_about 60,000,000 people. In France, 
Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, Switzerland, 
the United States and Canada, Hayti, 
Algiers, India, the West Indies and Afri- 
ca, French is spoken by about 45,000,- 
coo, In the British Isles, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, the West In- 
dies, India, and other British colonies, 
English is freely spoken by 100,000,000, 


Nicholas Luning, a many times mill- 
ionaire, returned from the theater to his 
rooms in the Palace Hotel last Monday 
night, sank into a chair, and, without a 
word, soon died. Seeing him on the 
street a few days before, the writer said 
to a friend, ‘‘ Well, there is a well man!” 
Stralght, strong, quick of step, though 
68 years old, he seemed to defy deatb. 
But the cold hand is laid upon bisa, and 
he has to go—at once, no delay—and to 
leave all his vast estate behind him. And 
to whom did he leave it? His form is 
not yet in the grave—his burial is this 
afternoon; but his will is already pub- 
lished, All is left to his own family. 
Not a dollar is given in charity. Here 
he made all his money; he was often 
called a hard man, but if he bad shown 
generosity at last he might have redeem- 
ed himself in the estimation of many. 
How many will think of our last Sabbath- 
school lesson! Was this another Dives? 
Ob, what a change from this city to the 
eternal world ! 


A series ot special receptions to young 
men are to be given at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association by the young peo- 
ple of the various evangelical churches. 
The first took place last Tuesday even- 
ing by the young people of the West- 
minster and Howard-street Presbyterian 
churches. The attendance was large 
and the evening most enjoyable. The 
second will be given by the young peo- 
ple of the First Baptist church, next 
Thursday night. A large number of 
young men, strangers in the city, are en- 
tertained by these young people, and are 
invited to attend service in the various 
churches of the city. The course will 
continue through several months, by 
‘means of which the Social and Literary 
Committee of the Association are in 
hopes of inducing many young men to 
attend church regularly. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUG. 24. 
LUKE 18: 1-14. 


By Rev. Walter Frear. 
PREVAILING PRAYER. 


Golden eat: He that humbleth 
himselt shall be exalted. | 
We have two parables in the lesson. 
Both treat of prayer, though in a very 
different way. The first is an encourage- 
ment to earnest prayer. The second 
shows us the true spirit in prayer. 

1. The widowand the wnjust judge. 

Christ tells us what he mcant vy tais 
parable. He spoke it to the end that 
men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint. 

They ought to pray. The word “ought” 


We greatly need blessings which cannot 
be had without the asking, and we must 
pray or grow godless. We owe it to our 
Father in heaven to open our hearts to 
him. 

Men ought to pray always. Not 
merely now and then, not once or twice, 
and then stop, but over and over again. 
The habit of prayer should be constant. 
A true life is a life of prayer. The 
clinging faith wins the blessing. 


They ought not to weary of it, or think 
it of no use if the answer does not come 
at once. Some things are worth trying 
hard for. Faith is the soul’s courage. 
A large and purposeful asking shows 
confidence in a great giver. All this is 
illustrated by the story of a widow plead- 
ing her cause before an unprincipled 
judge. 

The judge did not fear God. He 
would as soon do wrong as right. He 
was ready for a bribe or anything else. 
He had no love of justice. He was un- 
scrupulous. He was infidel. Nor did 
he care for men. He ‘was reckless, 
Even public opinion he set at naught. 
He cared nothing for the rights or the 
welfare of others, 

The widow was helpless. She could 
not and would not bribe. She had none 
to defend her against an unfriendly and 
defrauding hand. Her only recourse 
was the judge, and her only means was 
prayer. How small her chance of a 
hearing before such a judge. Yet the 
judge heard her. Not at once, not very 
soon, not because her cause was just, not 
because he took any interest in her, not 
because he cared anything for righteous- 
ness or even his Own reputation, but be- 
cause she kept pleading, and he did not 
want to be troubled by her. 

If such a judge, from such a base mo- 
tive, would hear the prayer of such a‘one 
for whom he cared nothing whatever, 
how much more would the loving and 
gracious God hear his own dear ones, 
when with tears they plead day and night. 
This is the argument, and a strong one 
it is. The judge was cruel; God is piti- 
ful. The judge was selfish; God’s very 
name is love. ‘The judge was wicked; 
God is all goodness. The judge despis- 
ed and spurned the needy; God has 
special promise for the poor and help- 
less, The judge hated the pleading 
widow; God holds in electing love and 
grace his beloved who cry unto him. 
Then, we may know that God will hear 
Our prayer, and we may know that our 
faith cannot be too unyielding, Our 
will should yield, but not our faith, We 
cannot take our prayer to the throne too 
often. We cannot persevere too long. 
We cannot importune too much, if there 
be trust and patience in the heart. 

God’s times are not ours. He knows 


once. He may let his people suffer 
wrong foratime. He is long suffering 
towards oppressors, yet he will bring 
judgment to pass. His delay is never 
indifferencc. Speedily, in the fulness of 
the time, he will set right the wrong. 
The pleading has not been in vain. 
Nevertheless, will the Son of man find 
faith? Will the faith and pleading hold 
out ? This is the only question—not will 
God answer. The danger is that, since 
the coming time is delayed, his people’s 
faith will grow faint, and the importunity 
of their prayer will cease, — 

2. The Publican and the Pharisee. 

Both of them prayed. They went up 
to the temple to do it. They took their 
stand before God to tell him what they 
were, and on what ground they ask for 
his acceptance. In their prayers they 
show where they rested their hope. They 
disclose their real attitude toward God. 
The heart of each speaks out its theology, 
as every heart does in its sincere ap- 
proach to God. If the trust is alone in 
the divine mercy it will be shown, or if 
it is in self-goodness it will appear. We 
all take our stand beside the Publican or 
the Pharisee, as we come to appear be- 
fore God. 

It is not the fact that a man prays, 
but what be prays—that is the important 
thing. A man might spend all his days 
sincerely uttering the Pharisee’s prayer, 
and yet never go down to’his house jus- 
tified. To be a praying man does rot 
make the Christian. To show Ananias 
that Saul was a converted man, it was 
said, Behold, he prayeth.” As a Phari- 
see, Saul had always prayed; but now he 
was praying the prayer of penitence 
and faith. 


The Pharisee .prays first. His very 
bearing is suggestive. He stood and 
prayed with himself. He himself was 
the central figure in the religious scene. 
He struck an attitude, and meant to 
please himself in his prayer. He stood 
there well up toward the holy place, and 
in his own eyes prominent, important, 
complacent. “God, I thank thee that I 
am not as other men are, extortioners, 


an. I fast twice in the week; I give 


tithes of all I possess.” There is par- 


expresses both our need and our duty. ; 


Men ought to pray and faint not. | 


best, He may not send deliverance at 


unjust, adulterers, or even as this Public- 


ade in the very thought. The language 
is fine; the words flow smoothly. The 
vocabulary is large; the display of virtues 
is imposing. 

He thanks God for all the bad he hasn’t 
done and all the good he has done. 
Surely, a fine prayer and eloquent, says 
the superficial listener. Doubtless, our 
Saviour meant to represent this Pharisee 
as speaking truly. Doubtless, he was all 
that he said he was, and did all that he 
said he did. It would insult a man now 
to call him a Pharisee, but then it was a 
name of dignity, and carried with it as- 
sociations of goodness. Paul once sav- 
ed himself from mob violence by pro- 


| claiming himself a Pharisee; and he af- 


firms in an honorable way that he had 
been a Pharisee of the Pharisees, and, as 
touching the law, blameless. This Phar- 
isee fasted twice a week. The law re- 
quired him to fast but once a year. He 
gave a tenth of all he possessed. The 
law required this of the fruit of the field 
and the cattle only; and he had many 
reasons to thank God that he was not a 
rascal, or a robber, or vagabond. 

What, then, was the matter with his 
prayer, The radical fault was that he 
trusted in himself as righteous, He re- 
lied on what he had done or had not 
done for acceptance. He thought of 
himself as good, and boasted of it 
before God. The credit was all his. 
His religion bad its source in himself, 
and he presented it to God as his pro- 
ducing, for which he deserved divine ap- 
proval. He was no debtor to grace; he 
had no need of forgiveness. He was 
no sinner in his reasoning. Nay, God 
was his debtor. Comparing himself 
with others, he thought he had claims on 
God for being so much better than they. 
And so he did nct see his need asa 
sinner, and he had no just views of the 
holy God. 

Every one who takes his stand any- 
where above repentance is with this 
Pharisee. The fact that he is not as bad 
as others will fit no man for heaven. 

The Publican stood afar off; not to be 
far from God, or to escape observation, 
Or to get away from the proud look of 
the Pharisee, but because bis humility 
led him to do it. He was making no 
comparison of himself with others. He 
did not say, “I am not as good as that 
Pharisee.” His dealings were with God 
alone. He was guilty God-ward, and 
had no claim tothe divine favor, He 
felt the wrong and shame of sin, and 
had no self-assurance that he should 
look upward. He smites on his breast 
because his sin was there in his heart. 
It was not merely in some outward 
immorality, but in the soul itself. He 
was a sinner in soul and without life. 
And so he had no mention of goodness 
to make and no excuses to offer. His 
one hope was in God’s forgiving love. 
His one prayer was for mercy. | 

To human ear it was not much of a 
prayer. It was brief; perhaps broken. 
But it told the one need and the one 


‘hope of bis heart. It laid his case on 


the heart of God, and it implied faith in 
the God of mercy. In his need and his 
sin he opened his soul penitently to 
God, and God heard his prayer. 

I tell you, says Christ, with an empha- 
sis, that man went down to his house 
justified, rather than the other, He 
had humbled himself, and God lifted him 
up. His sin was forgiven; his burden 
was lifted. The smile of heaven rested 
upon him, He had approach through 
that door of penitence and faith, where 


alone Gcd meets the soul with pardon 


and hope, and he went down to his 
house a child of grace and an heir of 
life. And now it was not he that was 
good, but God was good, and the whole 
earth was full of his goodness, 

This is the prayer that brings justifica- 
tion aad puts us right with God. How 


beautiful it is! Justifying prayer cannot: 


Start from the surface of a fair outward 
lip; it starts from the sin-depths of the 
soul, No one can be a Christian with- 
out first being a sinner. He might be 
an angel, but not a Christian; +. ¢, one 
pardoned and saved by the redeeming 
love of Christ. 

And the Christian, being one who has 
stood before God as a sinner, goes down 
to his house, to his trade, to his life’s du- 
ties, not as one who is above sin, but as 
one justified, forgiven, and hoping and 
loving and living by the grace of God, 
And now his life takes on beauty, and 
the principle of sin dies within him, and 
a new world opens before him. 

The prayer of this Publican is one 
that he would not have to keep on mak- 
ing. It was a first prayer for pardon 
and peace, He went down to his house 
justified, Had he returned to the tem- 
ple the next day, he” would have had 
a different prayer to make—a prayer 
perbaps for help in the Christian life, or 
for others. But he would not have had 
to lay again the foundation of his hope 
in such a prayer. The parable carries 
us Only to the point of acceptance with 
God. Paul’s epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians are little else than an ar- 
gumentative setting forth of the funda- 
mental truth of this short parable. 


Hollow cast-iron bricks have been pa- 
tented in Germany by August Bockel, of 
Erfurst. . They are of the size and shape 
of ordinary bricks, and the sides are an 
eighth of an inch thick. They areto be 
used without mortar or other binding 
material, being held together by grooves 
and prcjecting ribs fitting into one an- 
other on the upper and lower sides, 
There are also two circular openings in 
the top of each brick, into which pro- 
perly formed projections on the brick 
above—one of them hook-shaped—en- 
ter, aud give greater firmness of hold. 


able paint. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning August 24, 1890. 


BY REV, DR. W, D. WILLIAMS, 


Subject—He took our place, The 
wonderful love of Christ. (Isa. liii: 4-6; 
II Cor, v: 21.) 

Other References— Ps,  cxix: 176; 
Matt. vili:17; Acts viii:32, 33; Mark 
xiv: 61, 62; Luke xxiii: 8-10; I Cor. xv: 
3; Heb. jx: 27, 28; Gal. iii: 13, 14; I 
Jobn iii:5; I Pet. ii: 24; Rom, vi: 10; v: 
19; X: 3. 

We enter upon this subject with bu 
mility and wonder proportioned to our 
conception of the love it represents. 
We necessarily follow a well-trodden 
path that bas responded to the weary 
feet of millions unnumbered. But this 
superlative theme of the Word of God, 
though old, is ever rew, like the recur- 
rence of the seasons and the shining of 
the sun. Men’s theories, like motes in 
the sunbeam, rise, and eddy around and 
around, making some progress, and yield 
in turn to other theories; but the love of 
Christ, inexhaustable, infallible, unchange- 
able, shihes on with life-creating splendor. 
The age is gone, if indeed it ever was, 
when a man may in all things be all. 
But “Christ is all in all.” His life of 
love divine has permeated all that is 
loftiest and bést throughout Christendom, 
and penetrated with inspiration the 
shut leaves of a man’s deepest nature, 
round the immortal soul, so that individ- 
ual life unfolds responsive to the life from 
on high. He has— 

1. “Borne our griefs.” There is no 
glory like his who unselfishly and silently 
bears another’s woe. The fierce flames 
of pain seem to such an one like a 
pleasant dew. Our griefs were many. 
He has borne silently, 
lovingly. 

2. “Carried our sorrows.” It is bet- 
ter far to rule by love than fear. Jesus 
leads us by loving gradations to himself. 
If he has borne our griefs, he also car- 
ries Our sorrows, First we see the trail- 
ing arbutus under the snow, then the 
smiling violets; to be followed in turn by 
the promiseful spring and the wealth of 
summer. Our griefs, our sorrows, Our 
transgressions are all to be followed by 
the wealth of eternal life. 

3 “Wounded for our transgressions.” 
The story of Leonidasand his immor- 
tal three hundred at the Pass of Ther- 
mopylz will never lose itscharm. They 
were wounded and slain for others’ good. 
Jesus was wounded for our sins and for 
our good, 


‘* Fo do Him any wrong was to beget 
A kindness from him, for his heart was 


rich 

Of such holy mould that, if man sowed 

therein 

The seed of Hate, it blossomed Love.” 

4. “Bruised for our iniquities.” If 
“iniquities” could make us happy, then all 
our moral wisdom and a good deal of 
our religion are at fault. People want 
results, “Give us résults,” they say. 
Here the results of iniquity are seen in 
the bruises that marred the perfect life 
of the Son of man. But out of that af- 
flicted, ‘“‘bruised” life bas gone forth upon 
the sin-distressed world an emanation of 
sweetest charity. 


‘¢ The heart of a man’s like a delicate weed 

Which requires to be trampled on, boldly 
indeed, 

Ere it give forth the fragrance you wish to 
extract. 

Tis a simile, trust me, if not new, exact.’’ 


5. “Laid on Him the iniquity of use 
all.” Robert Burns diea of Robert 
Burns, but Christ died of the iniquity of 
others, The unbelieving sinner is, un- 
happily, to ready too ignore the self-sacri- 
fice of Christ—hardly less ready than to 
think well of his own righteousness. But 
divinity and love, to the believer, grows 
deeper and deeper the longer he gazes 
upon the life of his Redeemer, 


righteousness of God in him.” “Com- 
plete in Him.” God’s method is up- 
ward progress. His advance is from 
weakness to strength; from “griefs” to 
the righteousness of God in him. The 
love of Christ finds its beginning in 
bearing our griefs, and its consummation 
in the entire perfection of our nature 
with heavenly glory, just as Mount Whit- 
ney, with its snow-capped summit, be- 
gins at San Francisco Bay. 

7. “This love is free to. all.” We 
may go directly to the fountain of his 
love. Ob, the pity that any should be 
satisfied to draw the love of Christ 
through a weak, sectarian straw, when 
they might go direct to the fountain ! 
Why refuse the love of Christ until we 
understand the depth of that love? It 
was not the Israelite that had a correct 
theory as to the origin and depth of the 
water from the rock that was refreshed 
and sustained, but the man who went 
out and filled his vessel and drank, 


‘* There are depths of love that I may not 
know 
Till I reach that narrow sea; 
There are heights of joy that I cannot 


reach 

Till I rest in peace with Thee.” | 
8, “Why not accept love so wonder. 
ful?” This love should sweep away all 
barriers as if it were'a flame and they 
were flax. Are we rich- like Dives? 
Golden wires may annoy us as much as 
steel bars if they serve to keep us be- 
hind prison-windows. Are we poor like 
Lazarus? Poverty is not a virtue; it 
may be acrime, But, feeble and weak, 
we may catch the smile of the Saviour’s 
love and reflect it, as surely as a modest, 
humble drewdrop serves to reflect the 
entire sun. Since love is our theme, let 
this be our song— 
** Just as Iam! Thy love unknown 

Hath broken every barrier down; 


Now to beLhine, yea, thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come!”’ 


The joints are made tight with a sui¥ 


TULARE CIty. 


6. “That we might be made the 


Rublishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 


per another vear for $1.75. 


Tue Pacrric will be sent free for one year to | 


any person sending the names of three new 
su bers, with the money. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to | 


newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages Geaai and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Payment for Taz Pactrric, when-sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bauk 


Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 


can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Tuz Paocrrio. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


Agents wanted to sell H. M. Stanley’s last 
travels in the wilds of Africa; also for ‘‘Re- 
marks by Bill Nye.” Both new books. 
From $5 to $10 per day realized. Address 
for terms, G. P. Woodward, 120 Sutter 8t., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Dr. Talmadge has completed his manu- 
script for his fe of Christ, which is entitled 


“From Manger to fbrone.” This title is 


peculiarly appropriate, compassing, as it 
does, the Lora’s life from his cradling in the 


manger to his enthronement on tne right 
hand of God. Preparatory to beginning the 


work of writing, Dr. Talmadge made a visit 


to and an extended journey through the 


Holy Land, passing: over the ground and ex- 


amining all the places made sacred and 
memorable by Christ’s presence, and taking 


with him a camera, with which he made pho- 
tographs of the many scenes that impressed 


him most, and which he has admirably used 


as corroborative testimony to the truth of the 
apostolic records. To travel over such holy 


ground and to read the Gospels on the spots 


described was to drink in an inspiration from 
the surroundings, and under these incite- 


ments much of the book was written. The 


book is superbly illustrated, and his pub- 
lishers predict a sale of 1,000,000 copies the 
first year. It will be sold only by subscrip- 
tion. The Pacitic Publishing Oo. of San 


Francisco, Oal., are the sole agents for the 
Pacific Coast. We call attention to their 


advertisement in another column. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 
Are sold by Kohler & Chase of San Francis- 


co for cash, or on the installment plan, and | 


at bottom prices. This is the oldest and 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 
having connection in Los Angeles, California; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides small agencies all over the Pacific 
States. ‘They handle all grades of instra- 
ments, from the Decker Bros.—the artists’ 
plano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Boudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 1041 Market street, 
San Francisco. 


Not every American has heard that Valley 
Forge, the scene of the sufferings of Wash- 
ington’s army, is about to become the site of 
a large brewing establishment. This sacri- 
lege on patriotism will be consummated un- 
less the Government steps in to prevent, 
and converts the scene and its surroundings 
into a national park. Allen Eastman Cross, 
the young poet whose recent verses in the 
New England Magazine attracted such favor- 
ble attention, has been stirred to raise his 
voice against this outrage, and his lines will 
be found in the August, or Grand Army 
number of the New England Magazine. 


With Ely’s Cream Balm a child can be 
treated without pain or dread and with per- 
fect safety. Try the remedy. It cures ca- 
tarrh, hay fever, and colds in the head. It 
is easily applied into the nostrils, and 
gives relief with the first application. Price, 
50 cents. 


People do not discover it until too late, 
that the so-called washing powders not onl) 
eat up their clotbes, but ruin their skin, and 
cause rheumatism. Use nothing but Dot- 
2 Electric Soap. Have your grocer keep 
t. | 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in Tue Paciric office excellent un. 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Rooms.— Persons desiring to rent furnish- 
ed rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, 
by the day, week or month, please call at 
office of, or send to THE Paciric. - 


LAKE coO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BRUSHES, BROOMS, SPONGES, 


CHAMOIS SKINS, WOODEN WARE, ETO. 
411 Sacramente St., 
Bet. Battery and Sanseme, San 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Highs 
of all in leavening strength.—|U. 8. Govern. 


ment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


From $15 Up. 

Over sixty different patterns, in all woods, 
Wide, deep drawers, built dust proof; hat 
boxer, stout castors to roll easily, and every. 
thing carefully arranged for your comfort and 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


(N. P. COLE & OO.) 


start King Building, 


117 te 123 Geary S&St., 


San Francisco, 


mounted on linen 
Several Hundred Figures oO 
the picture, so that the scene is bewilderingly awful in 
appearance and historical fact. 
and its surroundings for many 
miles, crowds of gatheriuz people looking with star 

aze towardsthe rocky heights upon which the 
8s greatest tragedy is Not less 
than one million copies wil! besold the first year. 
From $75 to $250 per month can easily be made. 


AGENTS WANTED 


control and terr' 
taken up. Write! 
ustrated. circu! 


its fidelity to colori 
Jerusalem is reveale 


Teachers,Stu 
isters, bright men and 
ladies in every town, to 
whom we give exclusive 
itory. Act now before territory 
for special terms and full particulars, 
No experience or capi 
. Address Pacific Publishing Co. 
1236 MARKET STREET, San Francisco, Cal, 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE 


The masterwork of his life—his BIOGRAPHY OF 
Jesus the Christ, set in a garniture of sublime 
words, including a visit to and an extended journey 
through the Holy Land, entitled, FROM MANGER 
TO THRONE. It is a book that marks an era inthe 
history of literaturc. Complete in ono large quasto 
volume, Nearly 7 i 
of the finest enrravin 
tion book embellish 


linches. Over 


$3 over produced for a subscrip 
ts pages. Scenes in the Holy 
nd and copies of wor!d famous Paintings from the 
test galleries of the world positively dazzling 

m magniticcnece. Tho principal art feature iss 
CHROMATIC PANORAMIC VIEW OF JERUSALEM on the 
day of the CrucrIFIxI0N, lithographed in oil colors 
in length TEN FEET, 
persons are shown in 


being en 


ents,Min- 


Mt. Tamalpais Academy fo 


BRANCH OF MT. TAMALPAIS COLLEGE, 
SAN RAFAEL, MARIN (0. 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govet? 
ment Academies and Busizess. Rev. J. 
Wheeler, D.D., Princi 
for the year, $320. 
16th. 


Board and tuition 


fall term begins Ser 
Address RB. J. Trumbull, 


WHY LIVE LODGINGS? 


STUDY THIS OUT! 


$sS150 


Will enable you to go to housekeeping in a 


Four-Room House or Flat,} 
With the following outfit of 


Carpets and Furniture: 


PARLOR—Tapestry Brussels Carpet, of good quality; Walnut Parlor Set, n° 
plush covering, comprising Divan, Sofa, Armchair, Patent Rocker, '¥° 


Reception Chairs, and Center Table. 


BEDROOM—Good Ingrain Carpet; Hardwood Antique Bedroom Set, * 
cluding Double Bedstead, Bureau, with Swing Bevel Mirror, Washstand 
Table, two Chairs and Rocker, Woven-wire Mattress, Top Mattress, Pal 


of Pillows and Comforter. 


DINING-ROOM—Kidderminster Carpet; Antique Hardwood Extensio® 
Table, and six High-back New-Style Antique Cane-Seat Dining Chairs 


KITCHEN—Linoleum; Patent Kitchen Table with Flour-bins, two Mouldiss 
Boards, and two Hardwood Chairs. 


N. B.—The Carpets are for rooms up to twelve feet square, and are sewed 


lined and laid, All new goods. Call and see them. 


_ One of the largest stocks of Carpets and Furniture in the City, of the newest 
designs and styles, marked throughout in plain figures, at prices to suit all pus 


Furniture stored, Eastern plan. High, light, clean, dry lofts. Terms mod- 


STERLING FURNITURE 


Rosenthal Building, 1039 & 1041 Market St, 


| Bet. Sixth and Seventh, opp. Jones and McAllister, 


San Francisc® 
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